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ABSTRACT 



The^Nat ional Ccjnter foe Bl Ungoal Research* Is cpnduQtJng a 
Ibngttudinal study of the language development of eight school-age 
-^brean-Engl ish bilingual children'. The purpose of the Stud^- fs to 
investigate thp nature of bM]ngual competence and^lts development in 
natural istic,^ntexts, at school and at home. ' . : 

Tb'is report describes the goals and methods of the study and provides 
a prbfpe of the language abiUtjes of the participating children at the 
beginning of the sTtudy/ The report w]ll serve as an introduction to the 
study for readers outside the NCBR, and as a reference source for NCBR 
researchers. 
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• ' 'baseline report FOR'THE kOREAN-ENOLISH LONGITUOINAL STUDY 

I. jNTRODUCTION p 
1. Overview 

The NEBR's Longitudinal Studies of Language Development ifi 
Bill ngual Contexts examine the dynamic process of language a&^uisition 
over time In bilingual Children, children whose language experience 
differentiates them^ f rom ch'i Idreh who know only the monolingual' English 
experience presumed uy most schooling^Jn the United States. Language 
functions uniquely in-edacatlon as both the medium: through which most 
skills are taught and Teamed^ and a.s a^ set of skills which are, 
themse jves'cbnt inuously refined throughout the educational experience/ 
Th4s dual role for language In educatfbn makps an understanding of 
language development particularly relevant to prqvidi'ntg quality 
education fbr bilingual children. Language does not just happen; It 
develops through use In commun i cat i 015.' across extended periods of time. 
Simi larly, languages deyelop in children across a variety of time' 
patterns, a de*/elopment most east 1 y studied by longitudinal 
observation. * 

Language In its daily conrnurijcat ion contexts Is extremely 

. Important to the developing child, and forms'the/core data for this 

study. We view the bilingual child as being exposed to a diverse set,. 

- ^ • ^_ _ t 

of, 1 Jngu i st ic and cul turaT exper iencei in the course of his or her 

upbringing, and we include those experiences as essential to our 

research. Wfth early exposure to two languages and cultures, ways of 

speaking and behaving,^ It Is reasonable to S5sume that the different 

soqiocul tur.al dynamics of the school and home will provide distinct 

language learning contexts in which other cognitive abtlitles are 

developed. We are hot so Interested in describing any one child at a' 

single point In time as we are in following each child's progress 

- - _ " " _ __ " _ >_ _ 

through the early years of schooling and observing the learning events, 

both formal and Informal, tfifough which the child develol^s. By 

studying these development processes which are the bases of learning, 

we seek to better understand the acquisition and development of 



cognitive, linguistic, and sociol Ingalst ic abilities In bilingual 
contexts. 

• - \ ' ' . 

- / - 

The iongltudmai studies are ditcossed in this report for children 

whose home language Is^'Rbreah, aad iri a companion Veport for children 

whose home language Is Spanish. Placement of these studies was 

initiated 5n December of '980; data collection is scheduled to continue 

''through November of 1983, with the following year devoted to the 

conclusion of the reporting and analysis of the data. 



2. Longitudinal Design ^ - ' 

The Longitudinal Studies are desl gned -spec i^f ical ly to explore the 
p^e^ses of language development. Inferences related to process mast 

derive either from repeated observations of the same children over 

/- 

t^me. I.e., longitudinal invest ijat Ion, or they must deKivc from 
observations of different children who are at successive stages of 
development. I.e., cross-sett^onal investigation. Cross^sect ional ^ 
studies pf first language development have been highly Informative, 
largely because of the clbs^ relationship found In most studies between 
chronological age and language development. However, fbr^tudying 
second language development, a cross-sect lonal design becomes complex 
as the relationship between age and language development Is confounded 
by a variety of environmental factors. Including length and intensity 
of ^exposure to the second language. 

in this study, we consider individual children across time, so 
that change within children can be ^een directly and need not be 
Inferred from differences in language development across children whose 
contact with a second language also differs in length or iijtensity, for 
whatever reason. ( The longitudinal design also allows as to investigate 
relationships between language development, cognitive development, and 
patterns of social Interaction. We have^lncladed In this study 
children who are Initiating the process of second language development 
at different ages and different stages of cognitive and social 
development. The children in the study have exposure to the second 

iu 



language through differjhg cortrhUhlcatlve and social relationships; of 
particular Interest to us will be coarnun icat ion with parents^ siblings, 
peers, and teachers, as we expect It will be these dally IntcractarTts 
In the' chi Idreh's lives that will most Influence their learning. 

* ■* 

^oth th'e Korea«-Ehgi i sh and. the Spanish-English studies have been 
designed longitudinal ly^ witfS monthly observations In two contexts, 
home and school , ''cont inuing over a t^yree year period. Sessions Include 
tape recordings of the focal chi»ldreh and fieldwbrker notes of the 
«cene. The chi'ldren wear a small tape recorder on a webbed belt around 
the waist^ with laval iere, microphones attached to their clothing. On 
each home visits the fieldworker takes a board gama or other toy to 
reward the children directly for .their participation. The games also 
serve to provide a stimalu^ for naturalistic sibling Interaction. Both 
the children and the parents are receptive to fieldworker visfts," the 
children for the extra adult attention, and the parents because the 
Study is school -sanct ioned and the visiting researcher is seen as 
involving thS- children in^^hobl-l ike activities. 

\. * ^ 

Selected for the study were children who were at ages four, six, 

or eight years at the beginning of the study. Some of the^children had 

had contact with English prior to ente^^ing school; some had not. The 

parents' of some of the children speak English to one .degree or another; 

the parents of others do not. 

Our iricrea ility to relate laihguage development to language 

instruction as a result of these longitudinal studies will be one 
practical outcome of this study. In addition to the substantive 
increment in scientific knowledge with regard to language acquisition, 
we hope to contribute to the available technology in the measurement of 
language development; These studies^ the data bases they accumulate, 
•hd the. analyses they support will greatly enhance our knowledge of the 
development of language and communication abilities in young children. 
In particular the special characteristics of language development In 
bi lingual contexts. 



N 

3. Goa U^-o^-the-Stxxd# • ^ 

The first goal'' of the study Is to. <Jocu|hent and analyze the 
development of English In oar participants as observed In natural 
communicative contexts- Since the children In oar study ire from 
r-ecent Intnlgrant families, the language of the home is almost 
exclusively Korean. At school, however, the children-are taught 
exclusively or almbst^clusively In Engl Ksh^ depending upon whether or 
hot the teacher Is a fnonolingual English-speaker. Further^ there are 
many Korean-English bilingual peers as WeM. as bilingual or monolingaat 
English-speaking teacher's aides; We will closely follow thf progress 
in English abinty of our subjects in these very natural bilingual 
contexts. Special attention will be directed to the similarities and 
differences between f i rst' and second language learning. 

The second goal is to study the pattern of language shift in 
tndrvldual subjects from Korean to English* V?i expect to be able to 
observe a gradual shift from Korean tb English during the coarse of the 
study* at 1-east in some restricted' speech environments such as In the 
classroom or between bilingual peers who' can commun icate . in English. 
.We will examine the relationship between the rate of shift. and language 
use attitude, and attempt to characterize the linguistic 
characteristics of ttie shift. We will also examine any change In 
abilities in the subjects' first language. 

i 

The third goal Is to examine the effects of age. and sibling order 
on the development of^English. The children participating in the study 
^ere selected so thjt a pair of siblings from one fa<^ily Includes a 
preschool child and ,a first grader, and another pair from a second 
family Includes a first grader and a thlrfl grader at the beginning of 
the study. Two additional pairs of siblings with the >ame age 
Intervals were selected from the second sTte. 

The fourth goal Is to study the relation between the subjects' 
Iht^rpersohal oral language. Ibl 1 1 ty as observed In the natural contexts 
and their comprehension, particularly of communication related to 



school tasics; the object here Is to study the basis of the general 
Impressloh that some children With highly limited ability to express 
themselves In Ingltsh manage to folfow a great part of the classroom 
Instruct Ion .cdhdut ted In English. 

the fihai goal of the study Is to provide information for 
Improving language Instruction at^school and for helping young 
blj-ifi^uals maint^ain 6r develop their bilingual abilities at home ahd/br 
school^. Although we do not intend to investigate effects of particular 
teaching materials or methods In any direct mahrier, the results, of the 
study addressing the above goals will be extremely useful for 
improvement In various areas of bilingual education, such as 
development of Instruct Ibhal materials, planning of classroom 
activities, and assessment of language ability. 
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li; Subjects and their language learning tNviRONMfNis 

We have selected two research sites, one In the Korea town area of 
Lbs Ahgelesy a well established and still growing ethnic cbrnmuhityt' and 
the other In a suburb In southern Los Angeles County, where groups of 
korean residents live in apartments scattered around the predominant ly 

middle income residential area. In placing our study, we might well 

_ ._ __ 

have selected suburban families from areas where the families are well 

isolated from other Korean families in order to maximize the 

distinction between the urban ethnic contnunity and the suburban 

cbfTtriuhity as -language learning environments. It was extremely 

difficult to find such* f ami 1 les, however, because of other constraintf 

imposed oh the design. For example, most suburban Korean families that 

are i solated • f rom other Koreans have^ been living In this country long 

enough so that the children are already fluent in English. ^ 

Furthermore, there are very few new immigrant families in such suburban 

areas who also happen to have the sibling pairs with, the age intervals 

necessary for our design. We feel that the differences between the two 

site comunities as described In this report allow us a reasonably 

broad perspective in which we can gain insights into any differential 

effects possibly caused by the two different types of social 



environments. 




From each site community we selected two recent immigrant 
families, each having a pair of siblings in accordance with the 
criteria for subject selection. The soc ibecohbmic background is 
comparable across the four families in spite of the general 
sbc ibecbhomic and demographic differences between the twb sites. Since 
ail four f ami I ies' came to the United States recently (approximately 
June, 1980), the English language /|>rbf ic lehcy of the subject children 
and the language use pattern in t^e family are also comparable across 
fim^ilies. The length of three years for data cbl lection Is, therefore,, 
expected to provide a reasonable time depth to cover a wide range of 
language development within the 'subject children. • 



Table 1 below presents personal information about the children 
participating in the study. The names of the subjects are aj] 
pseudonyms. * ' - 

■ _ J _ _ _ - * 

Table 1. Participating Subjects 



Sl^e 



Fam! 1y Subject, 







Arrival 




Sex 


Birth Date 


fn U.S. 


Class 


M 


9-11-21 


June 1980 


8i 1 inguai 


F 


3-16-?!. 


June 1980 


Bi 1 ingual . 


M 


3-15-?^ 


Nov. 1980 


Bi 1 inguai 


F 


3- 10-26 


Nov. 1980 


Not iri school 


F 


8-28^21 


June 1980 


BI 1 ingual 


F 


12-12-23 


Juhe 1980 


Bi 1 ingual 


F ' 


2-9-2$ 


June 1980 


Bi 1 ingual 


M 


9-2-26 


June 1980 


Not in school 



t.A. 1 dung Am (JA) 

t.A. 1 Ah Nyu (AN) 

t.A. 2 ehang Gyu (CG) 

t.A. 2 Young Ja(YJ) 

Suburb 1 Sun ^n (SE) 

Suburb 1 Sun (SH) 

Suburb 2 Key H| (KH) 

Suburb 2 Jin Ho (JH) 



1. Los Angeles Korea Town Site ^ 
1 . 1 Commun i ty 

The school and fajnilies are.iocated within the boundary of the 
area of tos Angeles known as Korea Town. According to a survey 
conducted in 1977 (Lee and Wagatsuma, 1978), the school f$ located In 
one of the areas in Los Angeles with the heaviest concentration of 
Korean residents. There are many multiuriit apartment bul Idings -and old 
deter iorat ing single-family residential houses around the school * arid 
busy streets w^^th many commercial buildings. Many small Korean retail 
shops and professional service officer are located here as well. In 
1980 there were 13 Korean churches in this area. There are no public 
parks or playground facilities within ,a half-mile radius. The Korean 
residents in the Korea Town area are mostly recent immigrants with less 
than two or three years' residence in the United States. (See Kim, 
Lee^ t Kim, 198l for further demographic characteristics of Kbrea 
Town ) . 
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1.2 SchooJ-nand Sc hoo 1 Programs 

the school had a total enrollment of slightly over 1,000 students , 
in June, 198U Of this total', about A5l are Korean, 301 
Hcxlcah-Am^rlcan, U other Asian, and the rest are Anglo or Black 

stu'dents, with the/major i,ty Black. There were 8 Korean/English 

. _ (. . . \.. . — ._ .... 

bilingual teachers^ including two bilingual cpbrdihatbrs ; 10 
Korean/English bilingual teacher's aides; 7 Spanish/English bilingual 
teachers; arid 6 Spanish/English bilingual teacher's aides. This schobl 
began to function as a year-round school in July, 198l. 

The students whose home language is other than English are tested 
Upph entry to the school, as required by law, to determine their 
English proficiency using the Basic Inventory of Natural Language 
(BINL). Children who are classified as level 1 or lower according to 
the test results are ptac^tfd in the bilingual program^ which can be 
characterized as a transitional bilingual program. Most of the 
instruction In the bilingual classroom is conducted in English and the 
teacher uses Korean only when necessary. Normally, a Korean/English 
bilingual teacher has a monolingual English-speaking teacher 's aide (TA 
hereafter), whose main responsibility is to help the. 

non-English-speaking {f^T.Zj arid limited-English-speaking (LES) students 
when the other students are working with the teacher. A monolingual 
English-speaking teacher who has Korean students usually has a 
Korean-speaking TA to. help the Korean students. A bilingual class, 
usually has four or five monol ingual ^Engl i sh-speak ing students. 

1.3 Subj^^— Fami4Je4i and-ChJJ^jren > 

When the negotiation with the school was completed In Harcf^, 198l, 
we identified two subject families with the help of the bilingual 
education coordinator and two Korean-English bilingual teacher^'. After 
telephone appointments., two NCBR bilingual researchers vis! ted^' Fami ly 1 
In mld-April to obtain wr-jtten permission from the parents an^ also to 
obtain Ihformatibh about the family members, their Inmigratlon history, 
the focal children and their language use in the home^ etc., which is 
preSTented In the following section. The second family that^had 



expressed a willingness to participate In the study changed their mind 

at the last moment, saying that they planned to move out of the Los 

o ___ _ __ ___ ___ 

Angeles Unified School Di str let* This delayed the contact with the 
second family until late May. Once the Mcbnd'family was selected, the 
s'ame kind of Information was gathered from Family 2 during the first 
visit to the family, which was made in early, June, 



silst and 3rd grade children) 




This family Immigrated to the United States In June, 1980. the 
father of the children is presently employed as^a painter for a 
koXean-owned bui/ding maintenance company, ^fhe mother was formerly 
emp^yed_ai_^^^ams tress at a Korean-owned garment factory^ but she was 
forced to quit her job for health reasons?, the family Hves In an 
apartment a few blocks from "the school, there are 16 families In the 
same apartmeat building; 10 ar^Kbrean and the rest are either 
Mexican ethnicity or Black. There are other Korean children In the 
same building and also In the neighboring apartments. 

The parents have high educational aspirations for their two 
children, a nine year olid boy and a seven year old girl. At home the 
family speaks Korean exclusively; and the parents have not noticed any 
significant change In the children's use of JCtlrean" at home since they 
moved to this country. After school, the children spend much of the 
afternoon playing with the K6rean-sp«ak ir?g children in the same 
apartment building or neighborhood apartments. 

(1) JA^(3rd^rade child) . JA was born in Korea jn September, 
1971. He attended the third grade for three months before the family 
moved to the United ^States. The parents describe JA as a gentle, 
obedient, and mocTerately verbal child. JA's parents and teacher 
recognized his artistic talent In hl*s first year at school. He was 
tutored privately, by a professional art Instructor and he demonstrated 
his artistic talent by winning awards In various art cbmpet I t lohs. He 
also demonstrated leadership ability by ^elng elected a leader of the 
claas ('ban Jang'), which Is "a very prestigeous position In Korean 

17 
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schools^ normally acford^d to students who are academically excellent 

and popular among their classmates. 

\ , " * ' * 

JA's parents thinfc that h?5 Korean language proficiency may be 

above average for his age, judging from his High scores In 
language-reflated subjects in kV^* such as reading and composition.^ 

During JA's first -th'ree months In the United States from arrival 
until he began to go to school In Sept embefA 1980, his contact with 
EhgHsh-spealcirig people was extremely limited. His playmates were all 
K^ean-s^alc ing. In the home, JS*s most cbmrhbh speech partner Is his 
mother, who always uses Korean and does not understand nor speak 
English. Sf>e can read EngTish, however, If it is easy, with 'Ihe aid of 
a Korean-English dictionary. 

- Wheri school started, JA's parents requested that he be placed in 
the third grade instead j-f the fburth| because he had been In the third 
grade for only three months In Korea. JA was -placed Irt a thif grade 
Korean bilingual class^ where he received special attent ion, al ong with 

other NES/LES students, from a Korean/English bilingual teacher an(} a 

_ ^ - - - ^, 

monolingual Engl i sh-speak Ihg TA. 

^ The class had a tota T enrollment of 27 Students, Including four 
English-speaking non-Korean students. A typ^cfi^J class schedule was as 
f ol lows: 



8:3d 


to 


8:35 


R6l,l^ca1l, flag salute^ etc. 


8:35 


to 


9:30 


Reading 


9:30 . 


to 


9:50 


Morning r^c^^s 


9:50 


to 


11:30 


Langl^age arts 


11:30 


to 


12:10 


Lunch recess 


12:10 


to 


1:3^. 


Math or other subjects" 


1:30 


to 


2:10 


Physical Education (P.E.), games. 


2:10 






Di smi&sat 



For the reading and language arts classes the students were 
usually divided into two grouj.:s, slow (NES and tES groups) and advanced 
LES group, depending upon the complexity of the lesson. The different 
groups were assigned different textbooks and workbooks. For example, ^ 
JA's group,, thje slow group,, used a reader. ihd accompanying workbook 
which are norma My used In the first semester of the second grade. . 



©sually* the NES/LES groups worked with the TA while the teacher 
>.orked with the advanced group. The teafe^er, who was fluent In Korean 
and English, hardly used Korean with the advanced group; she used 
considerably more Korean with' the NES/LES jroup^ For mathematlc^, the 
class, was divided less frequently Into groups. Instead, the teactier , 
tended to use more Korean, often repeating In Korean wHat she had \^ 
presented In English. / 

In general, the students were well disciplined and most of them 

were very attentive when the teacher gave instructions to the class as 

a whole. Speech Interactions between the teacher and ' students ^-e re 

relatively Infrequent on such occasions. During seat work and group 

activities, very lively Interactions toOl< place between the teacher or 

TA and the students, as wefl as among the students themselves, on both ^ 
study-related and other topics. * 

(2) AN (ts^ grjde child) . *N had attended the first grade for 
three months before the family move^ to the United States. AN Is not 
as verbal as her brother, JA. H-r mother thinks that, compared to JA, 
AN Is rather slow In acquiring English. \ AN has a few Korean friends in 
the same apartment building. According \to her mother, AN uses Korean 
exclusively with her neighborhood friend^ as welf as with family 
members. The .Mother thinks that AN 's Korean Is as good as that of any 
Korean girl of the same age. Sometimes AN brings story books from 
school and reads'them at, home. Although she has learned how to sound 
6ut. simple English words, she ofterv does hOf understand the meaning of 
what she readsT She asks her mother or brother for help on such 
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occasions. Usually AN gets appropriate help since her mother can read 
Engl ish consul ting a dictionary. , 

in the koVea Town fchooti AN/wa.s assigned to a bilingual first 
grade class With a^_Ko£eah/Engl i sh bl Ungual teacher and an 
English-speaking non-Korean lA.. AN's class had an enrol Imenr of 32 
itudehtSi including four mohblihgual English-speaking children. A 
typical day's schedule, which began at 7:50 In the morning, consisted 
of the following: 



7:50 


to 


8:00 


Roll call, flag salute, etc. 


8:00 


to 


9:00 


Reading ■ 


5:00 


to 


9:30 


Language arts ■ ' 


9:30 


to 


9:50 


Recess 


9:50 


to • 


10:50 


Math 


10:50 




11:15 


P.E. ^ 


11:15 


to 


11:^5 


Husic^ dance, social activities, etc. 


11 :l*5 


to 


11:50 


Cleaning up and dismissal 



Normally, the students were divided into three groups for the 
reading lesson — a NES group cf 5 students^ a LES g?9fe(p of four 
students, and ah advanced group. The three groups used different 
learning materials and, accordingly^ the learning act iv i t ies were 
different from group to group. The English-speaking TA usually help-ed 
the NES or LIS group. AN belonged to the LE$ group at the beginning of 
our study. 



The Korean/English bilingual teacher used EngJIsh most of the 
time when she tfaught the class as a whole. Oh such occasions, students 
H^re mostly 1 Istening^vis In dA's class, except ^en responding to 
questl<>ns. When the ^^^^^ ^'^^ divided Into groups, there /Was an aim 

*con^tant speech interaction among the students as well as between the 

_ _ ' _ _ _ \ 

teacher or TA ind the students. The teacher often used Korean when she 
worked with the NES and LtS grSbps. 

■ ^ ' . BO 
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In general t tbe first grade students seemed to use more Korean 
In the classroom than the third graders. Even students from the 
advanced group depended heavily upon Korean except when they ^talked to 
E<>gl Ish^speak ing hon-Korean peers or to the TA. Questions to the 
teacher often contained language mixing, typically with English words 
Inserted In a Korean sentence. 

1.3.2 Famtly 2 (pre->K and 1st grade children) 

_ _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ __ _ . / _ . _ . __ 

The second family In Los Angeles Korea Town has three childretn, 

a seven year old boy, 9 five year old giri, and a four year old boy. 

The two older children participate In our study. 

the father "of the children, who wa$ a minister of a Christian 
church In Korea, came to the United States nearly one and a half ye'ars 
ago to serve as a pastor of a Korean ethnic church In tcs Angeles Korea 
Town. Other family members followed him about half a year later In 
November, 1980. This family now lives in an apartment about one and a 
half miles from the school. Of tiSe I6 families living In the same 
building, \k are Kore^. ^ 

Both parents are college graduates and are very concerned about 
their children's education. Although the/ are living out of the 
service area of the site school, they have chosen this school because 
it.offers.a Korean/English bilingual program, the father transports 
the seven-year-old child to and from the school every day. The two 
subject children and the youngest child ire cared for by the mother 
dyrlhg the after-school hours. According to the ^mbther^ the Korean 
language proficiency of her two older chlidren Is normal for their age 
ahd the youngest child's may be slightly above average for his age. 

(1) ££ (1st grade child) . CG was born in March, 197^. Since 
there is no playground or yard near the apartment, he spends most of 
his time after school Inside the apartment, playing with his younger 
sister and brother. " The children keep their bike, tricycle, and other 
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toys inside the Urge living room, and even ride them therci they go 
but only on occasion to the asphalt-paved parking lot of a neighborhood 
church to ride their bicycles. Since the apartment only recently began 
to accept families with children, there are only two other chlldreo^ In 
iht building, both of whom are friends of the younger children but are 
tck> young for CG, Although the father speaks and understands some 
English, the mother does not. The home language Is Korean exclusively. 

When es started school In November, 1980, he was classUj^d as 
NES and placed in the same class as AN, the younger sibling of family 
1. The activities of the NES group during the reading class are mainly 
devoted to reading readiness training. This group spends much of the 
school day with the English-speaking TA. The teacher visited this 
group regularly to teach a new lesson or to check whether the TA*s 
Instructions had been correctly received. The teacher used much more 
Korean when she Worked with this group. 

(2) jpr^'K chi id) . According to the mother^ YJ's Korean Is 
as good as CG's In pronunciation, vocabulary, and gramnar. YJ uses 
honor If Ics correctly. Since her exposure to English had been even more 
limited than CG's, she remained virtually NES when we first *saw her 
more than' half a year after her arrival In the United States. 

2. Lbs Angeles ^Sat jr ban Site 
2. 1 Commnni ty 

The second Korean study site is located In southern Los Angeles 
County, on the north slcJe of the cbuntylJne dividing Lbs Angeles ebunty 
and Drange Cbunty. In the past few years, the number of Korean 
residents In this area has Increased rapidly due to the suburban Iz Ing 
trend of the Korean populatibn In the Lbs Angeles area. Unhice the 
Koreans In Korea Town, however, the Korean realHdents In this area are 
quite dispersed and the few areas with a relatively heavy concentration 
of Kbrean residents are hardly large enough to be calied a Korean 
ethnic cbftffnuhlty. The Korean residents In this area have tb shbp In 
Engl Ish-speak^Ing stores, deal with English-speaking apartment managers 
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and landlords, arid work at a job where only English Is spoken. Like 
many other suburban cbmmunitlesi there are pubHc park facilities 
nearby, where the young Korean children can have frequent contacts with 
/ their Engl l5h-5|)eak ing peers. This area may be characteHzed as. 
firtddle or lower-middle income reiidentlal area.' 

2.2 SchooJ and School Programs 

^ The schboT selected for the Korean study Is the only school In the 
southern Los Angeles County* with a ftJl 1-f ledged btlingual program. 0^^/ 
the total ''enrol Iment of about 450 students, there Were 115 Korean 
students (25.51) In June, IsSl. Due to a sudden Inc^ase in Korean 
students, the school started h bilingual program in September, '1980. 
There are two-Korean/Engl i sh bilingual teachers, one bilingual 
coordinator, and two Korjean/Engl Ish bilingual TA's. 

; ^ 

The bilingual program, in this school is a transttional bilingual 
program which is heavily English-oriented. All school subjects are 
taught in English, and Korean is used only when necessary to help NES 
or severely LES students. On enrollment, the students whose home 
language Is other than English,^ are given the Language Assessment 
Scales (LAS) to determine their prof ic iency ,ln English. 

2.3 Sabfect Families and Children 

After obtaining a verbal permit from both families In early March, 
we began to taperecord the children In the classroom from lalTTtfcrcti. 
The following Information about the family and the subject chlldrY 
obtained c'jring the first home visit In mld-Aprll, 1981. 

2.3.1 ^mlly 1 C-Lst and 3rd grade children) 

this family moved to the United States In June, 1986. the 

s ~_ 

° family members include the parents and t*«*o girls, both of whom are 
participating In our study. Both parents are college graduates, the 
father Is currently employed as a machinist a^* an American aire ^t 
company, and the mother stays home to take care of the children, this 
family lives In a 26^-unlt apartment complex about a mile from the 

23 
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school; Of the 26^ apartments, 128 are occupied by Korean tenants. In 
the middle of the complex, there is a small piaygrouhd. this 
playground Is always crowded with. many Korean- and Engl i sH-speakihg 
children during the after-school hours. It Is not uncommon to hear 
children, apparently from Korean families, speak fluent Engl Ish at - 
play. 

The father of our subject children in this family speaks Ijmited 
English arid the mother's English even more limited. At home, the 
parents speak Korean exclusively-. The mother reports that recently her 
Chi Idren, part Icularly the older one, have began' to occasionally ase 
Engl ish. 

(1) SE f^rd grade chi Id) . SE was born In August, 1971. Like 
the third grade subject in the Los Angeles site, she had attended the 
third grade for three months in Korea before her family moved here; In 
September, I98O, she was placed In a second and third grade combination 
bilingual class. As of June, 1981, she was doing 2nd grade work in 

English reading and language arts, and normal 3rd grade work In math 

_^ _____ _ 

and spelling. The teacher reported that SE has been making excellent 

progress In English as well as in all other subjects. 

In the second and third grade combination class, there were 29 
NES or LES Korean students, 15 girls and 1A boyi. the typical daily 
schedule was as follows: 



8s3b 


to 


8:35 


Roll calif flag salute, etc. 


8:35 


to 


9:20 


Reading 


9:25 


to 


9:30 


Recess 


9:30 


\ 




10 j»ie bl rds arr Ive. 


9:30 


to 


10:30 


^tangaage arts 


tO:30 


to 


10:40 


Recess 


10:i»0 


to 


11:30 


Hath \ ^ ^ 


11:30 


to 


12:20 


Lunch recess 



12:20 to 1 :dO 

1:00 to 1:35 
1:35 

1:35 to 2:3P 

In reading and language art^ classes In tfie morning, normally 
two tA*s, one ICorean/Ehgl I sh bilingual and another mono lingual 
English-speaking, worked wlth^e beginning readers, while the teacher 

worked with the intermediate readers and the 'Mate birds," who were 

' _ _ '_ _ ___ ^ 

independent readers. SE was among the late birds. The teacher used 

English most of the time during the classroom instruction. 

(2) SR (1st grade chl Id) ,^ SM was born In December, 1973- SM 
had been in the first grade for three months in Korea before the family 
moved to the United States. Like her older sister, SM was classified 
as NES at the beginning of the first grade, and placed fh the 
kindergarten and first grade combination class. The school records 
show that SM, although stlllclasslfied as LES, was doing 

grade-appropriate work in English reading, spelling', and longuage arts, 

I __ _ _ _ 

and was doing better than average In math. Her primary speech partners 
at home arc her sister and mother, and Korean is spoken almost 
t; luslvely. 

The kindergarten ahcj first grade combination class had 
kindergarteners, Including four monolingual Engl ish-speek Ing and ten 
Karean LES students* and 17 first graders, Including four monolingual 
English speaking, 12 Korean LES and 1 HE? Korean student. Two TA's* 
one English monolingual iihd another Korean/English bilingual, helped 
the teacher. The kindergarteners arrived at 8:30 and left at 11:30, 
and the first graders came one hour later, at 9:30, and left at 2:3U 
p.m. The monolingual English TA usual 1y worked with the 



Math 
P.E. 

Early birds leave. 
Reading. 
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kindergarteners. The dafly routine of the^class usually Included the 



following: 



8:30 


to 


9:20 


Kindergarten activities 


9:30 


to 


10:30 


Math. First graders arrive. 


10:30 


to 


10:40 


Recess 


10:^0 


to 


11 :30 


Language arts / ^ 


11:30 


to 


12:20 


Lunch recess. Kindergarteners leave. 


12:20 


to 


12:50 


Sharing 


12:50 


to 


1:40 


Reading 


1:ftO 


to 


1:50 


Recess 


1:50 


to 


2:10 


Reading 

• 


2:10 


to 


2:30 


P.E. y games, etc. 


2:30 






bismi ssal ' 



The Korean-English bilingual teacher was fluent in^bbth 
languages, but hardly used Korean in the class. in one 1 1/2 hour 
recording session, the 7^ recorded turns taken by the teacher were all 
''in English. 

s - 

2.3.2 l^amily 2 (pre-K and Ut tjr^d^ cblldcenl 

This family came to the United States In June, 1980, a fewrdays^ 
later than SE*s family discussed in the preceding section^ The four 
fimlly members consist of the parents, a gfrl In the first grade and a 
boy who will be entering the kindergarten class in Septe^er, T981. 
This family lives in the same apartment cbnplex as SE's family. The 
father is in the middle of a purchase transaction for a small 
drycleanihg plant, and the mother is employed as a nurse's aide at a 
tocal hospital. 

(1) KH (1st grade ^W^l^j^ . KH was born in Korea tn February^ 
1974. She Is highly sociable and expressive} she appears to be quite 
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aggressive in learning English; she often tries to spealc English even 
Mith classmates who are not likely to understand* Unlike SHf KH uses 
Engj'ish when conwun Icat ing with the teacher, although she often falls 
to fnake herself understood. KH was in the same kindergarten ah<J first 

___ __ _ _ __ _____ _ __ V _ _ _ _ _ _ 

grade combination class as SM. The teacher says thtr rh;* two girls are 
quite comparable as far as school progress Fs concerned. 

(2) JH (pre-K) . JH was born in September, He will be 

entering Kindergarten In September, 198U As of July, IgSl* JH had 
been attending a neighborhood nursery school for about two months. Of 
the eight children participating in our study^ JH is the only one who 
has not yet acquired the Korean honorific system. Thus, although he is 
quite fluent In Korean^ his Korean can still be characterized as 'baby 
talk.' His Korean vocabulary seems to be quite limited, and he uses 
very short and simple sentence strjctures. He has learned some Engljsh 
words, such as 'banana,' 'witch,' 'yeah,' 'nope,' 'maybe,' 'hi,' 
•beach,' 'Korean,' 'bust' etc. He pronounces most of these words with 
a heavy Korean accent and produces few English utterances of phrasal or 
sentence length. 
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jjj. OUTLINE OF STUDY DESIGN AND LANGUAGE PROFILES OF SUBJECTS 
1. i ntroduct ton 

In this part we will review briefly the design of the stady, and 
then present the natural language samples of the subjects^ which were 
collected In the Initial phase of data collection. The data presented 
here will help us to understand the level of English and Korean 
language proficiency of the subjects at the beginning of the study, and 
aJso to see whether there are any methodological considerations that we 
might need to Incorporate Into the study. The analysis is rather- 
sketchy, but the data examined will provide some Insight into How 
analyses will be organized in the future. In this report, we do not 
include discourse analysis, largely because of the limitations of the 
data in this respect. 

It should be noted, however^ that the subjects, except for the two 
preschool children, had been exposed to English for a few months prior 
to the recording session, and the limited amount of speech collected 
during one session might not be sufficient to show the range of 
linguistic structures that the subjects had already learned. Also^.the 
high degree of variation expected of such naturalistic data collected 
In the situation free of any type of control of variables would make It 
difficult to make any reliable judgment on the variable data collected 
during one session. ^ 

in sections 2 and 3» below, we present the methodology of the 
study and the structural characteristics of some i^elected linguistic 
features of Korean and English.' jn section ^, we compare general 
language characteristics across subjects^ Including the amount of 
speech In the frequency of speech turns In each language and the length 
of utterances as a rough measure of syntactic development, across 
subjects. In section 5f we analyze the language samples of each 
subject In terms of the various levels of linguistic structures, and 
present a characterization of the individual subjects. 
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2. Method 

Since the procedures of" data collection, transcription and editing 
are to be detailed In a separate document, this section wiH briefly 
describe the procedures to orient the reader to the study. 

2.1 Subjects 

- _ i _ 

The study Is oriented around two neighborhood or school-based 

groups of children living in the Los Angeles area. AU ^he subjects 

had been living in the United States for less than sU months at the 

beginning of our negotiations with the families. An earlier study of 

the Korean community (Kim, Lee S Kim, isio) indicates that there are 

considerable differences between the Korean community In cervtral Los 

Angeles^ and the cbffinuhlty i^sldlng In a suburb In Orange County, to 

the south of Los Angeles, the urban Los Angeles cbqinuhlty Is a very 

dense, relatively recently Immigrated population, while the suburban 

community is a more diffuse and relatively assimilated population, 

^ Two families were selected from each area, each family with a\i 
sibling pair. At the start of the study the chlfdren In one sibling 
pair were in the first grade and ?n the third grade. In the other 
sibling pair, the older child was a first prader and the younger one 
would be eligible to start kindergarten In the fall of 1981. The 
result of this grade dlstrrbution Is that during the course of the 
study two of the participating children will be followed from preschool 
through first grade, four children from first to third grade, and 
another two from third to fifth grade. The grade progression of the 
children In each site Is shown In Table 2. 

table 2. Grade P^fbgrfesston of the Subjects 



Fam I i y 





order 


Ye'ar. 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


1 


1 


3rd - 


iJth 


5th 




2 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


2 


1 


1st 


2hd 


3rd 




2 


Pre-K 


K 


1st 
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2.2 B^ta CoLlectlon 

2i2.1 Naturalistic contexts 

The study calls for monthly observations of the participating 
children for three years In two contexts^ at school and, at home. In 
the school, the subjects wear a palm-size stereo cassette *tape-recorder 
on a webbed belt around the waist with a lavaliere microphone^ attached 
to their shirt or blouse. They are tape-recorded for 60 to 90 minutes 
while they are engaged in N^drious routine classroom activities. 
Sometimes the subjects are tape-recorded during recess or lunch. There 
is minimuhi of preplanning concerhlhg the subject matter taught In the 
class, type of activity, speech partners with whom the subjects 
Interact, etc. Once Jtape-recording starts, the observer retreats to an 
i nconsp icooos corner of the classroom nfear the subjects, takes notes of 
the activities going 6n around the subject, and changes the sides of 
the cassette tape wheo necessary. Thus, the recordings may be 
considered to represent natural speech In the given context among the 
subjects, other children, teacher^ and teacher's aide who happen to be 
within the range of tape-recording. The busy, atmosphere of the nprmal 
classroom, where the children are consciously or unconsciously pressed 
to talk and their attention moves rapi.dly from one happening to 
another^ distracts the subjects from the fact that they are being 
recorded. . - s 

'it was originally planned that data collection In the home would 
also be In naturalistic contexts. This plan had to be modified for a 
number of reasons. Unlike other first language acqA>lsltoh studies with 
j^uch younger subjec^, our older subjects simply could not Ignore the^^ 
presence of the observer nor the microphones hanging on the "clothing In 
the relatively uncrowded and quiet home environment. The situation did 

not Improve even when a considerable degree of rapport was establ i shcd^ 



between the observer and the famMy members. Thus, It was decided 
early In the study that the observer would play a more active role of 
observ<er-part ic Ipant In games and other spontaneous conversations with 
the children. Since the language that the ch M dren ^used In the home 
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was excluslveiy Kojean without any sign of observable deterioration In 

the near future, home visits were used to administer tests and to 

perform semi structured tasks such as story telling about pictures. Home 

visits have also been used for directed conversation with parents to 

collect- Information about the family and the children's use of language 
_ _ * ■ 

at home. 

_____ 4 

2.2.2 Structured elicitatlon and tests ; ^^^-^ 

Although the naturalistic speech data will constitute the major 
part of th^ corpus, we also collect supportive data about the 
linguistic and cbgh I t i ve ab i 1 i ty and styles of the subjects by means of 
various tests and structured tasks. The purpose of the structured 
elicitatlon Is two-fold: 1) To enrich the speech data by collecting 

data in the manner prescribed by the specific tests arid measures; and 

f _ _ , 

2) to examine whether the tests or measures are performing the 

functions that they are supposed to with regard to bilingual but 

Mmited-Engl ish-speaking children. Fbtlbwing Is a list of tests and 

_ ^ 

measures to be used in the study (as the subjects make progress in 
various linguistic and cognitive skills, additional tests and measures 
deemed to be appropriate at the particular times will be added). 



Linguistic tests and mea^res: 

1. Gotdman-Fr istoe Articulation Test 

2. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

3. Basic Inventory of Natural Language 
k. Bilingual Syntax Measure 

.__'.__: 

5. Sets of sequence picture cards developed by Development 
Learning fiaterials 



6. Sentence irrinitation and comprehension tests 



Psychological Tests : 

1. Cartoon Conservat ibfv Scales ^ 

2. Wechsler's Intelligence Scale for Children (Revised) 
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3. Embedded Figure Test ^ 

4. Draw a Person' . - ^ 

- if 

2.2.3 T rafl^crlptlori of tb4i-da4>^ 
~* f 

Recorded tapes obtained from sessions In the school and home are 
duplicated, the masters archived, and the copies used for transcription 
by a Kbreah-Engl Ish bilingual transcriber on the Koronlx English-Korean 
bilingual CRT. Bach transcribed text Is edited^ preferably by the 
collector of the data, against the audio tape for incorrect 
Identification of the speech participants, transcriptional errors and 
omissions, and to add farther information on situational contexts which 
were either not accessible to the transcriber or difficult to 
transcribe from the taped record. 



2.3 Data Analys I s i. 

The method of analysis of the natural ist^l^Jata is In many 



respects similar to that of previous language acquistion studies. Both 
Koreafk^hd English speech data are examined by means of some global 
len^nHr-mtaT^r^s, specifically Mean Length of Utterance (Brown, 1973) 
and T-unit length (Hunt, 1965)* In an effort to find an appropriate 
measure on the basis of which the developmental process of our second 
Uiriguage learning can be described. Other aspects of the data to be 
Isiodied Include the development of some selected grammatical morphemes 
(cf. Brown, 1973; Dulay S Burt, 197^; Baf iey,/MSdden & Krashen, 1974; 
Cancino, Rosans^y & Schumann, 1975; Hakuta, 1976); structures 
associated with the modality of simple sentences such as negation, 
question, and Imperative (Hi Ion, 197^; Ravem, 1968 S 197^; Gazden, 
Cancln^, Rosansky & Schumann, 1975; Padilla t Lindholm^ 1982), and 
complex sentihce structures with a coordinate or subordinate clause 



(Hakuta, de VMIiers & Tager-Flusberg, 198^); various jllscourse skills 
and conversational strategies (Ervln-Tr Ipp^ 1976; Halllday t Hasan, 
1976; Hatcb^ 1978; AlIwMght, 1980); language rfifxfng (Llhdholm t 
Padilla, 1978; Redlinger S Park, I98O); and effects of personal 
attributes such as attitude, motlyatton (Chlhara & Oiler, 1978) and 
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learning style (Olmstead-Gary * 1978). Since the above tcpfcs have been 
already dealt with to a varying degree In experimental studies of young 
Ehgilsf) mbhdi ihguals and learners of Engl ish as a second language, the 
coninon framework of analysis will provide us with opportunities to 
compare our study with other studies on first and second language 
acquisition. 

On every level of analysis^ special attention will be directed to 
the effects of our subjects' knowledge of Korean on learning *bf 
English, In spite of the contnoh Impress ibh that the structural ^ 
differences and similarities between .Korean and English Interfere 
facilitate learning of English as a second language, there h^s bjeen no 
empirical study on the extent of the effects, particularly beyond the 
phonological level. We expect that differences between native 
English-speakers and Korean-speaking learners of English^ If any. In 
the order cf acquisition of grartinatlcal morphemes and other high level 
structt^es derive from systemat 3c differences In language structures 
between the two languages. We also believe that error patterns of 
various syntactic and semantic structures are closely tied to the 
linguirtic differences between the two languages, to accomrjodate this 
methodological Interest, we will accordingly modify the analytic tools 
that we borrow from the research on first language acquisition. 

As for the Korean speech data, two general questions come to mind: 
First, what is the relationship between the change In language 
preference and the ability In Korean of the subjects; and second, if 
any changi or tendency of change In Korean proficiency can be 
Identified, what are the Ifngulstfc characteristics of the change? It 
ntay seem rather unreasonable to expect our data to reveal an answer to 
the first question. However^^ t Is possible to examine the 
relstiohship between the rate of language change, most likely language 
decay, "^nd language preference on an Individual basi^^ since language 
preference can be quant if led, for example, in ttrms of the proportion 
of two languages used tn the school^ and the rate can also be 
quantified, for example, In terms of change across time In performance 
on certain appropriate grammatical or semantic structures, which are 
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highly sensitive Indicators of proficiency in Korean. At this time, 
the most promising structures for this purpose seem to be noun endings, 
Including case-markJng and postpositional endings, and the honorifics 
system, which will be discussed In section 3* 

Language mixing is another area of Interest. We expect^ that 
language mixing proceeds In a gradual and systematic manner, perhaps ' 
reflecting the gradual progress in Engilsh proficiency* ^We will 
attempt to identify regular patterns of language mixing which can be 
characterized In terms of the structures of the units being mixed of 
the two languages. We wifl also examine the effects of Interactional 
and contextual factors such as types of topics, speech partners in the 
language mixing behavior, etc. 

3. H4-ghaights-of- Linguistic Structures of English and ^Cor ean 

in this section, we present some selected linguistic features of 
Korean which contrast with the structures of equivalent linguistic 
categories in English. The presence of this section should not be 
construed as indicating that the theoret leal framework of this study is 
based on contrastive analysts. This 'section is presented simply to 
provide information which fs essential to a better understanding of the 
extent to which contrastive analysis (Fries, 19^5 & 1972), the creative 
construction hypothesis (Dulay & Burt, 197^)* and the Inter language 
hypothesis (Sel inker, Swalh 5 Dumas, 1975) can explain the data 
collected In our longitudinal study. As for the theoretical framework 
of this study, we are more Interested In bringing the different 
theories Into a larger and coherent picture of second language 
acquisition on the basis of longitudinal data rather than vfbrklhg 
wjthin n specific theory which might restrict and bias our entire 
course of study. 

3.1, Phohoiogica K S tuct nres 
3.1.1 Ihdi v!dua4^ sounds 

Korean has nineteen consbnanti, eight vowels, and two 
semivowels. The Korean speech sounds are displayed In Tables 3 and k 
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according to the phonetic characteristics of the sounds. English I 
speech sounds are also prese.nted in the appropriate columns of place of 
articulation with the different set of manner of articulation In the 
left-most column. 

The differences between the Korean and English sound systems can 
be summarized as folloWs: 

(1) There are three-way contrasts amdny the Korean stop 
and affricate consonants in terms of the manner of articulation 
(i.e., lax-tense-asplration as in /T/-/-n/-/^/ and J^l^l^i^J^I^ 
whereas there are only two-way contrasts In English (i.e., ' 
voicelcss-vo iced as in /p/-/b/ and /c/-/J/). 

(2) ,. English f r icat ive consonants have five-way contrasts 
in terms of the point of articulation (I.e., labiodehtal- 
interdental-dental-palatal-velar as in /f/-/§/-/s/-/l/-/h/) , 
whepias there are only two-way contrasts In Korean (i.e., 
dental-velar). The English fricative consonants are thus 
extremely difficult for Koreans both in produttion ard aural 
perception. 

(3) The short-long contrast amomg the high vowels^ that 
is, f\i-1\v! Clip^-Meap*) and /uh/ui/ ('pulP- 'poor) is 
particularly problematic for Korean students: The difference 
between the short and long vowels In English is not simply In 

* the length but also In other phonetic qualities which are 
extremely diffcult for Koreans to produce or perceive. Also 
difficult for Koreans are the contrasts amon| /a/, /a/ and /o/ 
{•cot,* 'cat,* and 'caught 

> 

3.1.2 5eqaenees of sounds s 

in addition to the system of individual sounds, each language 
has rules governing the variation of sounds In various phonological and 
granmaticat environments as well aS constraints regarding the 
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Table 3. Cbhsbnafits 



Manner of 
A»-t Iculat ion 




Point of Articulation 


Bi labial 


Lab lo- 
dehta 1 


Inter- 
dental 


Dental 


Palatal 


Velar 


Eng .• Kor. 
Stop vcd 

1 ax 
vcis asp 

tense 


Eng. Kor. 
b 

P 

P ph 
PP 


Eng. Kor. 


Eng. Kor. 


Ehg. Kor. 
d 

t 

t th 
tt 


Eng. Kor. 


Eng. Kor. 

g 

k 

k kh 
kk 


lax 
vcls asp 

tense 











y 

I 1% 

cc 




Fr feat i ve 
vcd 

lax 

vcls asp 

tense 




V 

f 


m 

c 

e 


2 

S 

s 

ss 


S 


h h 


Nasal 


rr\ m 






h n 






i. iqu 7 d 






^1 d 


i 1 







*vcd-voi ced , vc I s- voi ce less , asp-aspirated 

1 

Table k. Vowels 



Mouth Opening Length 


Horizontal Tongue Position 


Front Central Back 


Elose Short 
Long 

. «Id Short y 
Long 

1 Open 


Eng . kor. Eng. Kor. Eng.. Kor . 

i ui o 

1 : 1 d: u 

c c A o 

e: o: 6 

c e d a a 



3^6 
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sequencing of the sounds. Some such rules and constraints in Korean 
are compared to those In English In the following: 

(1) in Korean, no consonant cluster Is allowed In the 
syllable initial or syllable final position, whereas such 
clusters occur relatively freely In English (e.g.* ^ stro ng' and 
'atte mpt '). ' When an orthographic consonant cluster does occur 
In the syllable final position, such as * * in '2?(price)' it 
\% reduced to / *i / in actual pronunciation. 




(2) In Korean, no fricative or affricate occurs ih the 
syllable final position. A letter normally representing a 
fricative (i.e., a ) or affricate (I.e., ^ ) In the syllable 
initial position is pronounced /c / in the syllable final 
position, as in * ^Ms icicle) * /^l"/. The free 

occurrence of the fricatives arid affricates In the syllable 
final position !n English Is new for Koreans. Koreans usually 
add the vowel /I / after the English syllable final palatal 
obstruents /?/ (e.g., ' 4^1' for 'bush,' '^1^1 ' for 'church/) 
aad the vowel / after all other fricatives and stops In the 
same pc ition (e.g., '**1± ' ^^or 'bus* and 'f £ ' for 
'hold'). 

r • - ' 

f 

(3) fin Korean, any syllable final stop becomes a nasal 
before another 'nasal e.g.* '" ' to 'o • before '»- ' as in '2>b 
(catch)-- /^^""l/'f * to *o « befpre ' o • as In 

(Ink)' /i^t /f and '= ' to • before '" ' as In 'sHh ^1 
(oldest daughter-in-law)' /^Hi:*'!/. There Is rio such 
rule in English. Korean learriers of English thus frequently 
apply this rule to English, resulting In unacceptable or wrong 
words such as 'banman' for 'batman' and 'singman' for 'sick 
man. ' 
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ik) In Korean, / e / is In • ^ • bccars only In the 
syllable final position. When • begins a syllable (e.g.> 'eijcj^' 

Af 

or a syllable having in the final position Is 

immediately followed by a syllable beginning with • vowel (e.g., 

(stone-subject particle)')^ the »b * is pronounced 
as a f1«p,,a sound similar to the soft ^t' In 'butter' a^ It is- 
normally pronounced by ch Amer Ican-EhgHsh speaker. In other 
wbrds^ ho Korean syllable may begin with the hard /a /, which Is 
Identical with Englisb^l/ as In 'learn.' bue to this habit* 
Korean students tei.i to pronounce English /!/ fn the syllable 
Initial position as a flap, as exemplified by the substitution 
of 'red' for 'led,' and 'breed' for 'bleed.' 



(5) Related to the nbn-occurehce of certain consonant 
clusters in the syllable initial and final position In Korean Is 
•he coittnon tendency In Koreans of breaking the clusters by 
Inserting a vowel / — / bet»j^een the consonants, for example, 'i ^ ^ * 

(sutu^rong) for 'strong. 



bett^i 



^ (6) There is no word stress fn Korean, whereas It is the 
most Important feature characterizing the speech rhythm of 
Englfsh. Korean students thus tend to pronounce the syilables 
within an English word In a monotone with nearly the same force 
on each syllable, which considerably Impairs the Intelligibility 
of the word.. 



(7) BothJCbreah and EhgHsh have two major Intonation 
Types, the falling Intonation typically for declarative 
sentences and the rising fhtohatibn for question sentences. 
However, the falling Intonation In English question sentence 
^beginning Wh words, such as 'what' and 'where,' and also tag 
questions, such as 'you know about it, don't ycu?' are new to 
Korean studtmts. 
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3.2 Hbrpholoqical and Syntactic St^uc^ure^ 

3 . 1 Kodlf lcatlon of nour^s 

(lj Articles ! The major function of articles !n English Is to 
differentiate the spec i f Ic I ty/noh-spec i f Ic I ty of nouns, an indefinite 
irtlcle normally Indicating a first occurrence of a noun, and a 
definite article ah occurrence of a specific noun where the relevant 
speech partners sWre the knowledge of the specific referent of the 
noun. There are also highly complex rules and constraints about the 
use of articles. The Indefinite article is placed only In front of a 
countable sJ^ular noun and the definite article does not occur with an 
abstract noun. There are also various Idiomatic uses of the articles: 
The articles do not occur next to an Indefinite or definite determiner 



article, there are, however, definite determiners which are used to 
mark a recurrence of a previously mentioned noun; Furthermore, use of 
the English definite article with a noun whose referent can be uniquely 
Identified as in 'the sun' and 'the moon'; the use of the definite 
article before names of seas, ships, rivers; the generic use of the 
definite article as In 'the owl cannot see well in daylight'; use of 
the definite article with adjectives to denote all members of a class, 
(e.g., 'the poor'), arid many other uses are totally new to Koreans. 
Very often when the context provides a clue to the specificity of a 
noun, the definite determiner, which otherwise would be required, Is 
hot necessary. In other words, redundant use of ^ the definite 
determiner Is unnecessary. ^---^ ^ 

Although Korean has .Indefinite determiners which can be used in 
a similar function of marking hbh-specif icity or non-def Inl teness, the 
usage of these determiners is nowhere as regular as English Indefinite 
article. Non-specificity Is simply hot marked In general. 
Consequently, It might $aem to Koreans logically unnecessary to mark 
anything unspeclfic when the semantical ly more salient specificity is 
marked by the definite article. Even the tore local and concrete 





in Korean, there Is no exact equivalent of the English definite 
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semantic function of the Indefinite article of Ind icat I ng s J ngu lar i ty 
of a noun Is largely unnecessary In Korean because 5lh|ularity of « 
noun needs not be explicitly expressed, particularly when the context 
provides this Information. These would leave the English Indefinite 
article as a semantical ly empty and purely formal entity as far as 
Korean learners of English are concerned. Furthermore^ the distincti'bn 
of count and mass nouns In English, which Is grammatically unmotivated 
in Korean, would malce learning the use of English Indefinite articles 
extremely difficult. 

(2) Reiail^ clause ; Korean has clausal noun modifiers, which 
are similar to the relative clause In English, However, the Korean 
cl-^sal noun modifier is different in two Important respects; First, 
in Korean there is nothing comparable to the English relative nrohouri, 
and second, the clausal noun modifier is placed before the noci being 
modified. The clausal modifier is formed by Inflecting the mairi^ verb 
of the clause Into the adjectival form. Like English, the noun In the 
clause, which Is Identical with the noun being modified. Is deleted in 
the process of the adject iv izat ton of the clause. 

3 ♦ 2 . 2 Nouns and pronoun s 

(1) Nu mber ; In English, the plural' marker, either regular or 
irregular. Is obligatory when the noun represents more than one in 
number. In Korean, although* there Is a plural marker^ It Is 
unnecessary when the context indicates the plurality of the noun. 
Thu^, 'two apple,' which Is iihgrarrmat leal In English without the 
obligatory plural marker '-s,' would be grammatical when It Is 
translated into Korean. 

in English, each pronoun has Its corresponding plural form 
except "you,' whose plural form Is identical with the singular form. 
In Korean, there ire only a pair of pronouns that are differentiated In 
number, that Is, 't' and 'we.' English 'he,' 'she' and 'it' are 
expressed In Korean In the manner as 'that (male) man,« 'that ^i^bman* ^ 
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and 'that thJng^* their plural forms being made by the addition of the 
plural marker to the respective nouns. 

(2) Gender : In English, a pronoun must agree In gender with 
its antecedent. in Koraan, there is no pronoun with gender 
differentiation, the English pronouns In different genders, 'he,' 
'she' and"' it' are, as mentioned above, are expressed by means of a 
diflhite determiner and a commoh noun with a clear sex reference. 
Since nowliere in the Korean grammar Is gender di f f erent fat f on 
necessary, the English pronoun triads, 'he'- 'she^^lt ' , 'his'- 
'her'-'lts,' and 'h Im'- 'her '- ' i t ' are expected to cause confusion In 
thc'-Korean learners of English. 

3.2.3 Preposition 

.1 _. _ _ __ 

There are grammatical elements in Korean that correspond to 

English prepositions. They are called pbstppsitioh since they are 

placed after the noun. As In English, tlie major function of a 

postposition Is to produce ah adjectival or adverbial modifier In 

combination with a noun. The usage of prepositions In English is 

extremely complex^ as clearly evidenced by their unusual ly lengthy 

dictionary description of the wide variety of contexts and the meaning 

In those contexts. 

The differences between Engl ish prepositions and Korean 
postposit^^onT^re so great that It Is hopeless to try to establish any 
equivalence relationship between them. Even an English preposition 
which seems to share a semantic connohal i ty with a Korean postposition 
Is widely different in many other important respects. For example, tlie 
most simple meaning of the English preposition 'In^' relatively easy 
for learners of English to learn, would be Its locative meaning, 'on 
the Inner side of.* The Korean equivalent of 'In' with this particular 
meaning, however, does riot have meanings of English 'in' as In 'in this 
direction,' 'cut the apple In two,' 'in a few days,' 'the boy Iri the 
red capj' ''iri a hurry,' etc. these meanings have to be expressed 
either by different postpositions or In a totally different granir^at leal 
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structure without any postposition, • In short, the positional 
difference and the extremely complex usage "of both English prepositions 
and Korean postpositions are expected to present a high degree of 
difficulty In learning to use English prepositions. 

3. 2. A Verb forms ^ 

Copula and^^:iUary J^e^ g In English, the copul^ has a 
distinct function and form. It links the subject of a sentenc^ with 
the subjective predicate, either a noun or adjective, and assumes the 
role of marking the tense of the sentence and also the person and the 
number of the subject. In Korean, adjectives used as a subjective 
predicate have their own ending* which is Inflected In the same manner 
as that of an ordinary verb. In this sense, there Is ho copula that 
links a subject with its adjectival predicate. However, when the 
predicate is a noun, as In 'he is a boy,* the subject and predicate are 
linked by means of acopular element. This element is Inflected in 
tehsci 3spectj> etc., but not In person or number of the subject, the 
various forms of English copula are thus totally 'new to Koreans. Since 
•be* as an auxiliary also changes Its form In exactly the same manner 
as the copula except that It Is foHowed by the main verb, no 
part iculajr^ly greater difficulty is expected. 

(2) Agreement of verbs In person, tiximbe^and- jctts e: In 
English, If the subject of a sentence Is In third per$or> and singular 
number, and the tense of the verb Is present, the verb Is appropriately 
Inflected to agree with tfie subject. In a cdmplcx sentence with an 
eTvLeddeo noun or adjectival clause* the tense of the verb In the 
c.Tvbedc^t^ clause should agree with the tense of the verb In the main 
cl&use. In Korean, there are no such agreement rj^l^es. 

(3) *yxl44j|^-*do^ ; Auxiliary *do* is distinct from other 
iTOdai auxiliaries such ^s 'can,' *wll1,* •may,* etc.. In a very 
Important rcspsct: It does not have any lexical meaning of Its own. 
its function is to fl.l the position which would be taken by other 
mod^l auxiliaries In i question or negative sentence. In Korean^ there 



is no such aoxiliary coa^arable to English 'do.' The semantic 
^emptinessj Its function as a purely formal device, and the 
applicabilttV of the third person singular number agreement rule may 
affect the UarnabiHty of thife auxiliary. 
\ 

3.2.5 EVVfp^4> 

Ellipsis here means omission of a lexical^ phrasal, or clausal 
^ element in a sentence without affecting the grammat icaVl ty of- the 
sentence. Ellipsis is an extremely cornmoh phehomehoh that 
characterizes Korean as being very different from other languages. 
There seems to be a strong underlying principle that any element in a 
sentence can be omitted If it can be easily retrieved from the 
discourse context. For exanple, major sentential constituents, such as 
subject and object, can be omitted if the infsrmation about the bmitte* 
element is in the^'&^text or implied In the context; noun case-marking 
particles and postpositions may be omitted If the word order or other 
context provides the necessary information; a noun plural ending may be 
omitted when the pturality of the noun is already known to the speech 
participants; and definite determiners may be omitted, as discussed 
already, if the context disambiguates the specificity of the noun. 

3.2.6 Hodal lty of th e- sentences 

(1) ^uestJon ; In Korean, a question sentence is formed simply 
by replacing a declarative sentence ending with a question sentence 
ending. A question-word question sentence^ corresponding to English 
'Wh' question sentence. Is formed by placing the question word 
fr*equentjy at the beginning of the sentence or anywhere the word could 

be placed In view of its function in the sentence, in addition to the 

• - - - f' 

same change of the sentence ending to a questibn ending. In the* 
process of questibn sentence formation, no change in word order is 
necessary. Both icinds of questions. I.e., 'Wh' and non-Wh questions, 
typically have a rising intonation. 
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(2) Imperattve : Ah Imperative sentence Is formed a simple 
process of replacing the declarative sentence ending wliti an Imperative 
sentence ending. / 

\ / 

--- - ' / 

(3) Wegatlbn ; Korean has at least three cjl^ferent 

_ / . 

»en*tencc-negatlng morphemes, each of which Is assbclatcfd with Its own 

_ _ _ _ _ , 0 

unique semantic Import and also with a specific sentence type: a) An 
Imperative sentence Is nega|ed by the Imperative-negation morpheme 
/mal/; b) the capability-negation morpheme, /mbs/, Is used to negate 
the subject's capability of carrying outnhe action as represented by 
the verb; and, c) the simple negation morpheme, /an!/, negates a 
delaratlve sentence w^fthbu^'any Implication of capability. In addition 
to these, there are other ways of negating sentential, phrasal or 
clausal meaning, fbr example, use of a lexical Item with ah explicit 
negating affix, comparable to English 'unable,' 'Impossible,' 
•unhappy,' etc. 

3*2.7 Honor if i cs system 

Korean has a highly complex system of honor if Ics, which is used 
to express the attitude of the speaker toward the person being talked 
about or the person to whom the speech Is addressed. Ah honorable 
subject Ih a sentence, normally a superior In social status or age, 
requires an honorific Infix Ih Its verb. Also^- regardless of the 
hohorabiiity bf the subject of the sentences, when a sentence Is 
addressed td a superior, the verb should be Ih the honbrlflc fbrm. In 
this report, these two kinds of honbrlflc forms will be denoted as 
subject honorific form and addressee honorific form respectively. 
Average children In Korea acquire the hbnbriflcs rules by the time they, 
enter elementary school. It will be Interesting to examihe the 
preschool subjects' use of Korean honorlflcs and change In the use of 
the honbrlflc forms. 

— / 
3*2.8 Word order 

Due tb the use bf the explicit noun case-marking particles^ the 
order of major constituents of a sentence Is highly flexible In Korean, 
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with the exception of the relatively fixed position of the verb at the 
end of the sentence. Unlike the major sentential constituents, the 
order of words and morphemes In phrases Is rigidly flxedf is In 
adject ive*head houri, noun-postpos 1 1 Ion, noun-part ic les, and the order 
of various agglutinating Infixes and suffixes In a verb phraseW 

k. General Characteristics of the Speech Samples 
Quantity of Speech 

Except for the ^-year bid subject Jh the suburban site, JH, and 
the two subjects In Korea Town, YJ andrfiS, who came to the U.S. five 
months later than the other, the subjects seemed t^o have learned 
considerable English by the beginning of the study. Judging from the 
way thtrt they responded to the Ihstfuction of the teacher or the TA, 
which were mostly In Englisb, they did hot seem to have any particular 
difficulty In learning schcMbl subject matters. 

Although we did not observe any occasion that the children, 
including our subjects, were explicitly told to use a specific 
language, It was apparent that there was a long-established common 
understanding that English Is the appropriate classroom language to be 
used between the teacher and students, thus, children often ask the 
teacher whether they may us'e Korean to ask or answer questions, but a 
question asking whether they may use English In the same situation 
would draw laughter from everybody In the ciftss. Oh the other hand, 
between peers whose English Is mostly limited, the children are 
^relatively free to choose between Korean and English. 
f( 

It Is expected that the subjects* use of English increases with 
their developing English proficiency. \f so, the changing trend In 
quantity of speech In English arid Korean and the changing pattern of 
the* distribution of the turns over yarlbu^ discourse functions would 
provide important information about language choice and the development 
of coniDunlcative strategies In the early stages of second language 
learning. 
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^ - As a rough measure of quantity of speech, speech turns by the 
subjects, each of which is composed of one utterance in most cases, 

^ were counted* Table 5 presents the total number of turns, number of 
turns in Korean, In English and mixed language* A Korean turn Is a 
^gmeht of speech composed sbiely of Korean arid uninterrupted by 
another speeq|i participant; an English turn, an uninterrupted segment 
of speech sole jy^composed of English; arid a mixed turn, any turn which 
does not belong to the above tw^/categor ies. Exclamations, personal 
names arid others, which cannot |be categq^ized In a clearcut manner, 
were regarded as a mixed turn. \ 

Table 5- Speech Turns by the Subjects 



Session # 

Subject and duration 

Site & grade in mms> Total Tm^ns/min. Korean English Mixed 

L.A. JA{3rd) 1(90 mins.) *95 5-50 1A7(3QJ) 262(531) 86(171) 

AN(lst) 1(180 mlnsj 293 1-63 116(50!^) 130(A4|) ^7(i6|) 

eedst) 1(^0 minj.) 1i*6 3.65 117(80%) 7( 5*) 22(15*) 

YJ(preK) (No caliparable data) 



Suburb SE(3rd) 1(160 mIns.) 362 2.26 228(63*) 56(15*) 78(22*) 

SM(lst) 1&2(150 mIns.) 3l8 2.12 190(60*) kkiW Bk{2(>%) 

KH(lst) 1S2(150 mins.) 282 K88 121(^3*) 110(39*) 5-1(l8*) 

JH(preK) (No comparable data) 



Table 5 shows that the number of total turns varies greatly across 
subjects. For example, JA took ^195 t^jrhs In a recording session of 90 
minutes (an average of 5.5 turns per minute), whereas Ills sister AN 
took only 293 turns In twice as long a period^ a 180 minute session (or 
1*63 turns per minute). At the current* rate of speech turns (2.8A 
turns per minute oh the average), will be able to collect data of 
about 250 speech tc^ns In a 90 minute regular recording session. In 
addition to the data to be collected In the home. 



The table ai^o shows that the proportion of turns In each language 
category varies to a great extent across subjects. For example, CG 
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used English only In 5% of the total turns, whereas the number of 
English turns of three other subjects, JA, AN, and KH, mas close to or 
I even higher than th4 number of Korean turns. The exceptionally low 
prbportlbh of English turns In CG seems to reflect the fact that he 
came to the U.S. about fi^e months later than other subjects. This 
difference 1$ particularly Interesting because It Is Hkely to be an 
Indication of a systematic relationship between the proportion of 
English used In the school and the subject*^ prof Ic lency ,ln English. 

The proportion of turns In t^ mixed category appears to bt 
unusually high compared to some reported figures.! For example, 
Llndholm and Padilla (1978) report that only 2% of the total utteranf:es 
collected from Spanish-English bilingual children (age 2|8 to 6^2) 
contained mixes. Redlinger and Park (1980) in a longitudinal stoHy of 
language mixing of four blllvngual children (age 2;0 to 3;3) report that 
with one exception of average 25** the rate of mixed utterances were 
lO.Sij. 7.3* find 1.81. Interestingly, they made an observation that the 
amount of mixing and language development are reversely related. In 
view of this observation, we will closely follow the change in the rate 
of langua^ mixing, as well as the change in the lingjulstic 
characteristics of the mixed utterances. 

We made an interesting observation* which confirms a general 
expectation about the subjects' language choice in the classroom. 
During one session, a group of five LES students In the 3rd grade 
class* where bur subject JA belongs, was tape-recorded for 90 minutes. 
Ihf todents were engaged In a group activity, led by the monolingual 
English-speaking teacher's aide. The TA*s verbal Interactions with the 
children were most heavy at the beginning of the recording session, 
gradually decreasing as the act/ivity changed from story-telling to 
drawing. The following description of the language sample Is based on 
the transcript of the session. 



^Nbte that our unit of counting was turn^ not utterance Which was 
used In the ^rks cited here. However, ;since a turn may contain at 
least one or more than one utterance, the point made. here seems to 
hold. 
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table i presents the number of turns taRen by the TA, by the 
students as a group Including JA, knd by JA alone, In th^ee different 
iectlbns selected from the recordlag. the fIrSt section was taken from 
the early part of the recording session, when the tA was ictlvely 
helping the students tell stories; the second section Is froin the 
middle of the session, when the students were preparing to draw 
pictures and the tA's verbal participation was much reduced; and the 
third section is from the li^ar-entf of the session when the TA remained 
primarily as a spectat-r without any verbal participation. Each of the 
sections contains IJO tu-ns. The percentages in parentheses represent 
the ratio of English turns to the total turns taken by the LES group 
and JA respect Ively^ 

c 

Table 6. Distribution of Speech turns 



LE 5 Gro u p gjic- ludinq JA ' JA Alone 
Total TA Total English Total English 
Section turns (English! (Eng. /Total (Eng. /Total ) 



1st 150' 57 93 67(721) AA 32(73?) 

2nd 1^0 16 13« 60(A5l) 56 25{'*5%) 

3rd 150 1 iA9 16(111) A7 ^«( 91) 



It Is apparent' from the table that the number of English turns 
taken by the LES group JA was closely related to the hunger of 
turns taken by the TA. Although the group used Korean among themselves 
In the presence of the monolingual TA, which was largely unavoidable 
due to their limited ability In English, they used more English when 
the TA was more active In the group activity. Apparently, the 
moaollngual TA*$ degreeof participation changed the intensity of the 
pressure for the children to speak English. SFnce oth^r subjects arc 
also from clji^es with a Kbrean-Ehgl Ish bilingual teacher and a 
ifioholingual English-speaking TA, we wt 1 1 have opportunities to study 
mdre closely the effects of monoiihgual English-speaking TA»» on the 
bilingual children's language choice behavior. 
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the usefotncss of Mean tength of Utterance (MtU) for analysis of early 
speech development has been well demonstrated fri studies of first language 

acquisition (Brown, 1973)^ This measure provides conven lent reference 

_ __»_ _ _ ___ 

stages of language development on the basis of which other morphosyntact Ic 

development can be described. It has been pointed out^ howevert that older 

second language learners rapidly reach the level at which the measure loses 

Its differentiating power and can no longer be appropriately used 

(Schumann, 1976), j 

_ r 

The assumption underlying the MLU is that the acquisition of 
grarmiatical structures directly affects utterance length. Our subjectSi 
however, who are learning English as a second langaage^ are at a distinct 
advantage compared to younger children learning a first language since they 
are advanced cognitlvely, possess greater memory capacity^ 3hd evidence 
higher level metalinguistic abilities, all of which seem to be closely 
related to the acqalsitlon of both a first and second languageyr Thus, It 
is conceivable that the advantage which second language learners have over 
young first language learners results In a differential effect on the rate 
of Increase in utterance length. In view of the fact that there Is a 
language proficiency test for bilingual students (J*e.^, Basic Inventory of 
Natural Language), which utilizes utterance length' as the primary 
determinant and which Is widely used by schools across the nation, our 
longitudinal data will bear particular relevance to educational practice. 
.* 

table 7 presents the j>et?!ber of English utterances In the data 
discussed In this report! number of morphemes, MLU, -ind the developmental 
stage as defined by Brown (l973i. Basically, we used the same procedures, 
Including the meaning of'^the units being counted, as presented by Brown 
(1973;54) In calculating the MLU's. However, since In most cases the 
number of utterances did not reach 100, which was fequlred In Brown's 
procedures, we used the data that was available to us* 
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Table 7 shows the foi lowing \nterest Ing points: 

(1) All the subjects use utterir^ces of a very limited length, 
comparable to or below that of native English-speaking 3 to 
3.5 year old children (Brown, \1973)i 

(2) As expected the HLU of an older ^sibling Is higher than that of 
th<5k younger sibling In the same family. The older sIMing, 
witn the excfiplJoh of the LA2 famrly, who came to the U»S. 
about- five months later than other jiubjects, had MLUs which 
ranked one stage higher than the yourvger sibling. 

(3) The children 1n family LA2 hardly spea\ Engl Ish, 



Table ?• Hean Length of Utterance 



T 



No. of No. of 





S«bjl 


5«t igradis) 


utterances 


morphemes 




Stage 


L.A. 1 


JA 


(3rd) 


319 


1,(322 


3.26 


i i 1 




AN 


(ist) 


75 


186 


2.46 


1 1 


L.A. 2 




(ist) 


19 




1.58 






YJ 


(preK) 






1.66 




Suburb 1 


SE 


(3rd) 


75 


216 


2.|8 


1 1 1 




SM 


(Ist) 


55 


141 


2.56 


1 1 


Suburb 2 


KH 


(ist) 


n 


231 


3.12 


! 1 1 




JH 


(prek) 


78 


1i5 


1.60 





Obviously the low MtU values will Increase In the future. Our 
longitudinal data will thus provide extremely Interesting Information 
about the relationship between the Increase In utterance length and 
development of various structures In our suBjects, which presumably 
will be very different from what has been found by first language 
acquisition researchers. 



5. tanguage Prof lies of Individual Subjects 

This section presents the speech data collected In the first or 
first and second recording sessions In the school. In some cases, the 



imount of speech samples of the first session alone Was not enopgh for 
any meaningful characterization of i^he language abilities of the 
subjects. «n these cases^ the data collected In the second session, If 
already transcribed at the time when this report Was being prepared, 
i^ere also included for the present analysis. Since the two 
prekindergarten subjects were not yet In school when the older subjects 
began to be recorded, the data collected in the hwne will be used here. 

For each subject, the English utterances are presented according 
to the linguistic structures of various levels, and the utterances In 
^^ach category are divided into two subcategories. I.e., correct uses 
arid errors. Errors include uhgraninat leal omissions of forms under 
cbhslderatibfi, unnecessary and wrong uses, -and questionable uses. The 
data are exhaustive with regard to the categories listed. One and the 
same utterance may be found in more than one category If the utterance 
contains more than one relevant graTmat leal feature under 
consideration. 

* In the following sections the utterances in the column for errors 
are only those containing any error on the structure under 
consideration. Thus, an utterance containing errors on some other 
structures is placed In the column for correct use If the structure 
under consideration is used correctly in the utterance. 

Utterances of the mixed category are presented according to the 
type of linguistic structures and also the sahguage of the major ^ 
structure of the utterances, the list includes ill the mixed 
utterances observed in the data, the description of K-orean ut^rances 
are rather superficial. \The list includes only a set of se\e^^ 
utterances. Our main inierest is iiv'a) det/rmlnlng areas of unstable 
skills or abilities which had not beeh flr^iy established yet, and b) 
Identifying some compiex lihgulstic skills which had already been 
acquired arid thus could pbssibjy serve as indicators of the upper 
threshold of language development. 



A brief sanmary of the characteristics of the data will be 
presented for each subject. 



5.1 JA-43i-d gra^e boy f rom F affii4y LAlj 

the following description Is based on the data cojj.ected In the 
first classroom recording session of approximately 90 minutes. A group 
of five students. Including' JA, were engaged in a group activity led by 
the mohoiihguai English-speaking teacher's aide. The TA encouraged the 
students to tell a story from a picture, which had been introduced 
aiready In the previous class. JA was the most active talker during 
the session. The recordir.g was made in the first week of Hay, 1980, 
approximately 11 months after his Arrival In the U.S. 



5.1.1 In^U^ 



indefinite 
Article 



There's a ghost 

j wanna be a strong man. 

Watt a second. 



Definite 
Art Icic 



Possessive 



This on the coffee cup. 
Where is the ghost book? 
And go to the farmer house. 
Wh[ch one has the eraser? 
I gonna fighting ^the c^t. 
Now get the pencil. 
Give you the pencil. 
Around the house . . . 

Junduk^s team. 



I gonna draw (a) dinosaur. 
\ Can j draw (a) dinosaur? 
iThat's (a) ghost. 

She gotta found (a) skeleton. 

You miss (a) turn.^ 

Can i draw (a) cartoon? 

Can j draw (a) football? 

i t*5 not (a) school • 

That^s (an) easy one. 

is this (>n) *?)sy boolc? 

i ^on*t wanna *a-Ch IXdrep i 

Whickonc has (thej eraser? 
bon*t give to (the) girl. 
I wanna see (the) earth. 
And (the) sun • • • 
[n (the) third one. 
We not playing *tKe ball . 
Where Is *the my glass? I 
And he go *to the somewhere. 

*She* s turn (her turn) 
*She*s turn (her turn) 
And go to the farmer( *s) house 



^Notations: a ghost (correct use of 'a*) 

(a) dl nossur (uilgrirrrtatfcal ditilsslon of '•') 
*a children (Inappropriate use) 

We lose (vlost) it ('lose' should have been 'lost'). 



ERIC 



^2 



hS 



Phrfsal 
modifier 
of noons 

Hess Noun 



Plural 



time tg ^ley ? 



V 



Preposit ion 



Copula 



*"Ten ihinutes^ 
Three times 



And go to the farmer house. 
He said he is gonna go to 

the . . . 
J_h this hand. 
In that hand. ^ 
In third one. 
Around the house 
LiD^ at it. 

Don't share with that. 



No, 

You, 



IJm not. 
a ghosts, 
first, 
second. 

Mt^ too skinny. 



You wrong. 
Yo ft.*t^ wrong i 
Are yon right? 
Therej^ a ghost . 



That^ 
ThaCS 



ghost I 
all. 



Itis^ not school i 

thatls easy one. 

ThatTseasy^ 

WherPa that? 

Where is the my glass? 

This j^. my school. 

Where the ghost book? 

What j£ that? 

Is this easy ^bok? 

5o you know who Is ? 

Be quiet. 

Will you be quiet? 



(none) 

Can 1 have *bne mof a paper ? 
Hay i Have *a paper? 

S6metime(s) 

Only six bank(s) 

I have children (*a child), my 
sister. (Meant 'we have a 
girl In our family, that Is, 
my sisteri') 

Three gbo5|4>}« 

Where Is *the my glass(es)? 
i 'm a *ghostjt^ 

i gonna go *to there.^ 

that man Is going *tb somewhere. 

And he go >to the somewhere. 

You wjll do It (to) me. 

*4^R there, Mm not gonna • • • 

LIstenjng for («to) me^ 

You gonn^ go out from (-for) P.E, 

You think (of) your favorite. 



I (am) first. 

You (are) wrong. 

You (are) always too good. 

He »( Is) wrong. 



^ 
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Auki 1 lary 
• be' 



Progresssl v€ 

3rd Person 
Past Tense 



Model 

Auxi I iary 

(except 

•do') 



t*m gonna make draw. 

not gonna. 
TKit man Is going to 

somewhere. 
He said he^ gonna to 

the . • • 
Thatj_£ gonna be . . . 
i was^ gonna make . . • 



\ 

We not playing ? 

We not playing the ball 

That man Is going to 

somewhere. 



I (am) gonna draw dinosaur. 

I (im) gbhha fighting. 

I (am) gonna go to there. 

I (am) gohha use It. 

You (are) gonna go out from 

P.E.T ^ 

We (are) not playing 

We (are) not playing the ball 

(Are) we not playing? 

What (are) you gonna dq.^|r 1 ? 

She ( Is) gonna eat ap,-^ere. 

He said he (Is) gonna do the . 

We're draw(Ing) and wrlt(lng). 

I gbhha * f ight Ihg . 

I gonna *f ight Ing the cat. 



Which one has the eraser? he go(es) to the somewhere. 



I told you. 
5 said it. 

5 said , ''don't do it.'^ 
He said. 
She"Trd* it. 
(Shenid It, too. 
You dldTT^t . 

He didn't say woo . . . 

What c^n I do It? 

Can I have more paper? 

I can do It. 

J can not do It. 

Can j draw? 

Can I draw football? 

Can I have this? 

I could do it. 

Hay I have a paper? 

I wU^. 

I wM V do. 

I wUX buy this. 

j wTTT do It. 

' wiJJ. not do more. 

Will you be quiet? 

WiJ^l (you) do it (to) me? 



We lose (■lost) It. 

She gotta found (-find) skeleton, 



(none) 
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^1 



Sernf -modal 
Auxi i iary 



Connector 



El Hps J s S 
Omi ss ion 



I wihna be a strong man. 

j w#nf»» swim. 

i w^MJ^ fee earth. 
I »?anna see space. 
I don ' t wanna • 
I don't wanna do It, 

this one* 
i don't wanna see • • • 
I gbnha fighting the cat. 
She gonna eat up there. 
I doh ' t have to , either. 
You don't have to know. 
She gotta found skeleton. 
We gotta play soccerball. 

And sun and star, 

animal ... 
We're draw ahd write. 
And go to the farmer house« 
I Cause he scar^ of . • . 
So we got It first. 
Because I wanna swim. 
I f I come see anything, 

then • . . 
\ can . • j wanna 

see the . . . 
Til en j don't wanna . . . 

No, j 'm not* 

I don't have to, either. 

I can't. 

No, you didn't. 

Is it? 

I will. 

Yes, you are. 



j don't *wanin« children. 



(none) 



gi ri . 



Don't share (It) with that 

(person). 
Don't give^( It) to 
Can I draw ( It)? 
No, j don't love (her)i 
Don't make (It) hard, please. 
I will do (It). 
(She) drd ft, too- 
bo you know who ( [ t) Is? 
(She) did (dropped on the 

floor) that pencil, too. 
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Question 
Sentence 



Negat ion 



Cin I have more peper? 
Can I draw dinosaur? 
gah I draw cartoon? 
Can— 1^ have this? 
C a n I draw football? 
Hay l i have paper? 
Wi 1 1 yo o be qolet? 
Do ypH know who Is? 
Aj^ yog right? 
ts this easy book? 
is it ? 

Where Is the ghost book? 

Where Is the my glass? 

Where 's that? 

What Is that? 

What: can I do It? 

Whi ch one has the eraser? 

How about you? 

Time to play? (Intonation) 



CAre) we not playing? 

What (are) you gonna do, girl? 



don' 


t 


don' 


t 


don' 


t 


don' 


t 


doh' 


t 


don* 


t 


don' 


t 


don' 


t 


don' 


t 


doh* 


t 


didn' 



care. 

believe It. 
wanna dp It* 
wanna ch i Idrien. 
wanna. 

want that story. 

love. 

know It. 

have to, either, 
want them. 
: like that, 
have to know. 



j 4on*t want no number. 



You doh ' t 
No, vbu didn't . 
He didn't say It. 



Don' 


't 


§i ve to g I r 1 . 


Don' 


't 


get that. 


Don' 


't 


make hard. 


Don' 


't 


get ?t. 



I 



I 

I'll 



can' t « 

say, "don't do 
do more- 



It.' 



not 

I 'm not gonna . . . 
It's not school. 

No, I 'm not 

We not playing? 

We not playing the ball? 



5G 
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5J.2 Mixed larvgua^e 

(1) Korean utterances with English nouns 
. Lit GMOBt tr 2?!^. 'nS r OR VOU. VRtiU A CHOS'T. 

D|Pt B|r CH05T o^fin^o^ ••iiiir. Ts JUST A ladV ghost;' 

H GHOST IZlin'? 'SHAUL I UKAU A CHOSTT' 

q ONF N3CHT Oj?! - 'JiHL ALWAVS 5;AVS 'ONE NJOMT.** 

r nfi R ^S-^M . wriNii:D to r. av •papik ." AN:r>.. 

OM P3NCLR- •THIS C I 5' > I' I N G C R ; ' 

MJKr ilSR H- 'SAV. -MJKE TrSTlNG.^' 

UNtON BANKt ¥j S ^1 0\L\0} . 'THE UNION BANK niJCUDING 
Ifi: NOTHING COMfARlTD TO Th6i;|:;' 
PRISON qitB ^2111'? •WHAT IS A PRISON 0 H I K F 

CALLKD IN ENCtISH7* 
L\t PRISON.., 'I'M A PKMJibN---' 

t^ CtlPflRflAN I*aH0K 'I'M GOING TO P R A H THE SUPERMAN.' 
t\ CARTOON ZS^OfXI . 'l BILL DRAW A CARTOON.' 

EARTH 5317fX|^. 'WHEN I DRAW THE EARTHi.,.' 

tr BASKETBALL tf tt-V?, ' ..'r'n . •! CAN li R A W A BASKETBALL 

nilHOUT LpOklNG AT IT- * 
i|g TAPEt «i '^5 ^OR THE RECORDING TAPE, 

THE M AC H I N£ . . . ' 
ANOTHER F>ICTURr ' U R A W ANOTHER PICTURE.' 

m?\ riRST, L|n 3 SECOND 5^7- 0|2C|. 'HE AND I ARE THE 

FIRST AND SECOND WINNERS RESPECTIUELV.' 
M SOCCER BALL Sf2|Y 'WOUID VOU PLAV SOCCERV' 

147] ^ i^Pjij, puppv- 'Ai; r OR a puppv, i can draw 

IT WELL.' 

Mb BASKETBALL STOI 2^l:|7 'DO VOU KNOW ANVTHING 

OTHER THAN BASKETBAtL7' 
L^ PAPER t\t\ ti S/2P -'^0|i|- 'I GOING TO A K FOR 

ONf MORE SHEET OF PAPrR-' 
SPACE Z?fO^I| , 'I'M GOING TO DRAW SPACE.' 
ROBOTS "S'^7 'SHALL I DRAW A ROBOT7' 
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iii fi Af.K j 1 jini L rriMv ' ni<r vcui c:oing to draw n 

riRK A HASEBAbL TEAM, NOT A BAfSKr^TBALL TIJAM," 

dfL| i4^\ •;cHbou?? -2|l|7 'do i alwav!; orah a !jChooi.v " 
o|;:5Y SCHOOL sq, 'this is a scmoou. too. * v 

too. C( six 'VOU DID II TM3CE AND HF 

iJiniTSiXTitiri;.* 

fin Ojif 0^7^ ^ TEAMOiM ^ :5 ai. 'THE BbV NAMED TIM 
I«5 THE POOREST PUAVER IN THE TEAM.* 

wr.i I ON ))kiui i.crHooi iJ .sMv •woiii u vou timnk 

I RUER BANT HID TO DRAP V H I- WALTON DRIOK SCHOOL?" 
PAPER^f 3 a^i|2CK 'I CUt^SS ME MILL USE UP >LL 



r H E PAPER.' 

BASKllHALL lEAMOlM ^J} ^ ^ tf 6 S^'OfV 'DO VOU KNOW 

MHO P LAVED BEST IN THE BASKETBALL TEAM 7* 
Oil. 0|>^ SCHbbLiP -a^f? 'SHALL I MAKE THIS A PtcfURE 

or A SCHOOL7* 
BASKETBALL ^2|Ih ALL RIGHT, 'I'M COIN© Tb DRAM 

A BASKETBALL, ALL RIGHT. " 

LUNCH 'THAT S C b! N E OF F! A T I N G LUNCH.* 

Oplcph WALTbN DRIUE SCHOOL 0|.Ur *10MI • "I A" GOING 

TO MRITE MALTDN DRIUE f^CHOOI. Ht-RE,* 
• DR I UE • fc bi^^ ^17 'HOM DO VOU SPELL •DHIUE"?* 

•driue school* 8 "hom about "driue school"7" 

(2) Korean utterances with other English elements 

q 5 SMARTll. 'MMAI M A U E HIM TO TH3NK THAT MT 

MAnfiOSMART?* 

?U aij tj iA5;vcjiv, Off. 'Mr s^av*; f O e k V t h i n g i fi 5.0 

I A5i V T b H I ri , R 1 )) 1 CUi Oll£i ! • 

at?VJc?»3| roo fat o|a|. •m-: sav*3 TttACnrrR is too pat. " 
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ONI Of- 1 flEM Br L ONC 1 HI Kt . • 

rni-L aif? :2eiC oi«;;| 9^: Srti^MLr?^ "what hkcomk 

OP II n 3P VOU SAV 11 f-lL DOWN.'^ 
AND r/f^OjAjOl; . ; "AND OH* f H h. WINDOM...* 



t\ WALTON DKIUE SCHOOL OlSfV -^^V "SHALL I WRITE 
•WALTONDRIUESCHOOL'V' ^ 

^an . 1 r R sc h 66 1 . • i • i l punj bh vdu apti u kc^ 

■VOU ORE WRONG" 2^. •SAV, •VOIJ A l< E WRONG."" 

oknv. M •OKAV, do it quick.' 

NO. Ndi 5g 'NO. NO, thin I'm ignokani 

NO. NO, t\ £r ^a^. •n6. I won't DRAW IT.' 

•vcs, SIR- 'sev. ■ Vt S. £;IR. ■ ' 

Hftl. « THEN THREE TIMES. 'LET'S DO 'PAPER. 
R6ck. SCISSORS' THREE TIMES.' 
THEN ^ ^\tfgt^. 'THEN HE SANK DOWN,...' 

:22r VOU DUMMV! 'srop. vou dummv.' 

(3) English utterances with other Korean elements 

THAT'S tJkt A 'THAT'S LlKL 6dD AND LUFN 

MRS. R. CAN I DRAW ST**-? ' M S . R. CAN I DRAW 

A CARTOON?' 
T H ) S J P . 'THIS ir. r UIl. LAJN. 

DO V6U HAUE If? 'DO V d/t*->H A U E A RUI.ER7 ' 



q.t*->H A 
M O E . 



?i7 *j7 I WILL NOT DO MOI^K. 'WHATY WHAT? I WtL 

NbrDOMORE.' 
Ot. LOOK Af THAT. •v6u, LOOK AT THAT.' 
VEAH. UNEUEN, . 'VEAH, UNEUEN. CEKCLAMAIION 

MEANING 'IT WAS TOUGin')* 
Sr^«, MIKE fli! HERE. 'STOP, MIKK GHOST. IlKRI!!* 
ailVtV Rl IT. 'Ml AD 7T WJTH C I N FEET. 

CNON£a H5i ICAL JOKT. >' 




^0 



* 
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ik) Neutral utterances 

OK 'vou. r. lor-!* 

SMifilLI. , ^SiMir LION, TICl£R*.. 'sHnLU, SO LION AND 
TIGER...* 

L\ ONE ZILLION. 'I DID IT ONE ZILLION TIM KB.* 
NO. H3 . 'NO, THE SUN. • 

ofoix, nuMiiv. • OH , nurin V .y' 

Tlint'f; GHOST tj?Of, OM. ^THnT'S f} GHOST T k E: K , THIS 

(5) tanguage switch between sentences in the same speech turn 



0\ni a «fhC|. which ONt HPIS J^HE ERrtSERT "THIS 

jf^ELLOW DOES WELL! WHICH 6U E HOS THE ERhJSftRV 

n6; J 'n NOT. i\t JHAI 'NO^ I'n not. 

I WILL WEAR WHnT I WILL MAKE LATER.; 

I ibi. n vou. M M M ?f told vou. 

SHALL I TELL THE TEACH i:R. SHALL IT* 
MV TURN. 0| RtfCf. 'MV 1UKN. HF CANNOT DO 3T. 



so 



^ S3 



Korean 




C 


(i) Child 


forms 




Chi Id 


forms here 


and in the following sections include lexical Items 


in stigmat 


ized variant 


pronunciation*, characteristic to young children's 


speech, and alternative lexical items used only by children. 






• W CI N • 






* BOUGH r * 






•in Tinr. rinNNER* 






• T R f: N • 


y 




• jusn • 






•for THnt REhrSON* 






• PLC ft uf; I or- • 



(2) iurphosyntact I c. characteristics 

Apparently, JA'S proficiency in Korean Is highly advanced. No errors 
on the form of grammatical morphemes were observed. Omission of noun case 
marking particles and pos tpos I ttons was frequent, but all of them were 
acceptable. JA used the following complex sentence with ease. 



"•^ ff-!M M^l. • *OI COUKJiL. 1 1 II I Nk wf(X>^-- 

<h[ ORC > I IMxAP A P I C ttlkl . • 
L\ OK <kO\ flii. 'DON'T BOTHER nE, Bbl^ORE I KCI.I. 

<PUNI5H> VOU.* 

nil e •U* VtS' 'IF VOll CriNNOI IT IN I N C I 3£ 

Wk- 1 1 C I t I N kOKt riN . • ^ 

OC: N y^S^ia ^\^\ '^s ir RE wewh: trulv 

COrtPETENT, HE BRAGS ABOUT RinSELT.* 

MV«-f ^ISOl iOfM UlSOj 5?b?Lf. 't FEEL SO GOOD THAT 

EUEN nv DELLV BOTTON LAUGHG.* 



6'^ 



5k 

5. H SunwDary 

JA acquired most basic simple declarative sentence patter^ns In 
English and their negative* Imperative, and Interrogative coun/erparts. 
Although the s^tence length was rather short, hardly exceedi/hg five 
words, most major sentence constituents were in place In an./appropr i ate 
order- However, with the exception of some frequently us^^ irregular 
forms, such as Irregular past tense and personal pronouni", the use of 
hduh and verb Inflections and some other grarnmat lea 1 mjc^rphemes Was 
extremely unstable, JA's Korean seemed to be at the/level expected of 
a child of his age- JA used utterances in mixed ^l;^^ very often, 

the most common type being the Korean sentence \^th an English noun 
Insertion. 

Table 8 presents a summary of data given in the three pr-eceding 
sections. \ 
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Table 8. Summary table (JA) 



CWAMCTEHISTICS 


- COMMENT* 


<4) WrouCOttECTlOM 


^ — — — — — V- 




90 ■ttsutes. tXsssroo« (l*nfu»V*«^> 


(2) f CKSOMAt 







9 ;8 


Wontht In US 


U - - : 


Plonth* ln-05— icKbol 




(3) CMCLISH 




HtU-^Jr6ii*n'i StiQC 


3,20. Staje 111 


Artlct* 


i 


<rt?c1t 'tht' 


8/14 


Po»t«»ilvt '*'»' 




Murii '-t' or 


2/4 


Prapoi t t loo 


to^ Ini around, at, vlch _j 


CopuU 'b.' 

Xmi^4-U^py- PC ' - - 


2S/27 

6/18 


Proqrcstlv '"Ing' 

|^a^-p»rion ygrb '*t' or 


3/4 

i/2 


fi»t tcnti '"i^' t frrig. 


JRitular (G/b), Irrefular (8/9) - J 


Hodil luxullTy ' 


cih, ttay, could, vIII ■ — 


$€wt "mo^^^ 


MAMM • - • - •nrr ■ . h AV* Co — 


Connector 
OvTilstfon- 


and, becaute^ -tl^Jo — 

Subject ottlsiibn (3) , object bmtraion-(4) 


Qucttion — 


(be, do^-catir «»y. vlll) ~^ Subject; whit, whlch,-Ji*ieM,-i«» , 


H^gat 1 on - 


(be, do, ceh, vlU) 4 not 


Imperative 
Comp1#K iinttncc . 


«* - - ' ► - 

(•aid, think, know) ♦ Mua^fclAiLaa 


ik) Ml X tO-yWiOM^t 




Proportion of speech turns 


Eng+4*h-(mW torw^-OOX) . MUed (17t) _ 




3It ^ _ .. — 


*' with other Eng. words 

^^4th In^ ^clause 


- 20t (yerb> 4^: sdlectlve. 41: others, 12X) » 

It ■ 


Eng. utter, with tor, wcrd 


14t 


>* w1 th torr clause 


3X 


Weutral utterances 


Bl 


(S) KOHEAW 

Non-standard lexical form^ 


Ho error observed ^ — 

S^^j^^^a^a eoae foras with tract of baby talk, — _ 


PiFVic4*-I^pos t pos 1 1 i on 

Verb affix 


No error observed " - 

— Mo error observed 


Connecter 


uses varioua cbnluncttve aff4«ea with tivorsl. coodltlonal^«*nl£|£ 


Cbwpten aentenee 


Freely used ' ■ 


Word order 


— ilb-bffbg ofeaerved^ - 


ifeftopj^flca — 


Mo error observed — ^— ^ — ^ 



•Slash: Hunber of ciOrfKt y»«s/ntf»bar of obligatory contexts. £_> - 
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5.2 ftN (ist^ ade ql r l-f rbm F^m? ly LAI) 

The fol iowihg^speech data are from a three-hiur ta|5e-rec6rded 
sesision of classroom activities In which AN took part. ^^^^ recording 
represents nearly an entire school day, excluding only the two recesses 
which totaled about 50 minutes. In the first two-thirds of the 
recording session, the children were engaged in reading and language 
arts; the rest pf the session was spent on math. AN seemed to be 
extremely quiet In the classroom. 



5.2.1 
Structure 

Def Ini te 
Art icie 

Plural 
Preposition 



Engl f sh 



Cop 



L . a 



Aux 1 1 iary 
•be' ' 



Progress I vte 



3rd Person 



Correct Use 



I found the one. 



How many syllables^ are in 
'magaz ine * ? 

How many sy 1 lables are 

'magaz i he ' ? 
Arid I go jjjce this. 
Look at^ Aesoo. 
She is making fun £f me. 

I 'm finished. 

I 'm ready everything. 

How many sy I lables la^re In 

•magazine*? 
1 1— s mine. 
Where is my . . . ? 
That_^ •□.• 

That my funnys paper. 
That -s yours. 

i •m not gonna your friend. 
Because they are making 

fun . . . 
She Jr making fun of me. 

Because they are making 

fan . • • 
She is mak i rig fun of me. 

(none) 



Errors 



(none) 
(none) 
(none) 



rot gonna (be) your friends 



(none) 



(none) 



She say(s), '•yes.^^ 
Tambora • . . want ( s) some 
f ight ing. 



Past Tense 



Modal 

Auxi 1 lary 

Semi -modal 
Auxi 1 iary 

Connector^ 



El tips is t 
Omission 



Quest ion 



Negat ion 



imperat i ve 



( 
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I told you. 

I found the one. 

I gave them. 

Can I pass? 

Can I read your book? 

I'm not gonna your friend. 



An4 I go t 'kc this. 
Because they are making 
fun • • • 

Me, too, (i finished It, 
too. ) 



Can I pass? 

Can -t read your book? 

Where 1 s my ... ? 

How many syllables are in 

'maga^j^e'^ 
How aboutNj.K.? 

I *ni not gonna your friend 

j don't care. 

j don ' t even say it. 

Look at Aesoo! 

Let rr»e see* _ 



Flnl5h{ed). 
Fin!5h(cd) a[1. 

j don't (-didn't) even say it. 
( none) 



Tamboria *and want some fighting. 



Can I pass (my turn)? 
(I) f ini5^(ed) all. 
I gave them (to you). 

'inone) 



( none) 
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5.2.2 Hi xe^ianqoage 

(1) Korean utterances with Engl i^sR nouns 

C I Uti i T TO US . • 

?r>f ii-^l CU^VdN »0i7 •WHO PUT TI^F. C R A V O N O U K M^P^ R T • 

^3lJP^7. cRnvoNOi o|.52. •jacoum pi.^vs with tmf. 

CRHVON l-tKE THCS. * - 
tM 0| 13 Mi >i n V^tH* '3 KNOW HOW TO USE IMf iirtr 

1 n ju I. . • 

ni. PLINNV i;ciJoni . 'jjon't iouch minj <nv> 

H U N N V S C H O O L . ' 

rimH umei ;ro| v^. 'i wjii coni back in i hc 

MATH TIME.' 

(2) Korean utterances wl^th other English elements 

n^r.s s>i check f» 2cHV. 'Hisis i», vou £> ji htck 

TH3B. • 

OkAV^ ."1^ HELP ^ 'DKr.V, I'LL HELP VOU OH VHAT„' 

qgOl^ C\ KINISH SCH'iV 'HAS HEESUNG FINISHED IT A L L 7 * 

Hi; RIGHT, RIGHTOK 'flE IS RIGHT, RIGHT.' 

tpj Ifiitj^f, li tJll IIL ACKV '£;HALI- 1 ASK POR IT. 

THAI »LACk PENCll Vj 

OH. Nbi 0|:5^ 'X' Orv 'OK, NO, IS IT ALSO 'X' 

on, NO. If?Er Nfi M5'.V 'OH. NO, X KEEP WAITING 
' M ' F OR • N . ' 

OH, NO. IITET f^jlh *OH. NO, 1 kill P HAklNG riJPTAKE15 

SEET eji^^ Ei y — fctS. •'^EE? THIS ONK CUTS BilTTKU.' 

X|3 WALKING! 2! '.^ Sr S0|- 'WK HAUEN'T D O K C 
WALKING EUEN ONCE!' 
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(3) English utterances with other Korean elements 

I TMtNk Ji?i ::S2 3rt<. i think THnx he did tr.* 

(It) Neutraj and others 



•i ii:fi sinrrv 



• I VrVIM. KinDiNe-ijrtr. 
\ 1 i H I . • 

V ^^mv t -I • I I n c: » I r K , I I r> c H E R t J ' 

dfV , COli . ' OH , 6C)1» . ' 

-ill . f;» ! V • K I GHt . SJ I 'i- ' 

H>»n . T nut I.. . . ^-rrnit T I 



I KNOW ONK MORE 



t KNOW ONl£ riOREf «| 'W.^ ?J H 301- 

I Wtl.L OE DONE SOON. 

TWO lint 5; SEUENg TWINTV ONI. 'IWO TIMES MUIN in 
I Wf NT V ONE . ' 

5.2.3 Korean 

(1) Child forms 



Offing 



I'LL TELL HER.* 
I'Lt; USE IT.* 
WHILE COINC SROUND' 
WIIEN I ASK rOR IT' 
T IIF RF • 
HI «t ' 

IN THIS MANNER* 
J h BC ' 
rtllNI IF ' 
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(2) Inappropriate EpenthesJs 



*Sfc <:?b> •LrilJGHtKG' 

(3) incorrect morphological forms 

Pronouns: ^ 

ipj Cil^l) • voij -r, • 

<li^ OR M^;> • M CNII • 

li^ OiP] OR L|:5> 'VOURli' 

i^ih CM Pf?j> 'MXNtrc-Hv? sccssoRS" 

Progress I ve : 

Causat i ve : 

t\om C?JN?<> 'iiT - c:r;om:oNL> dressed' 



(k) Honorific forms 

The addressee honorlfics is well developed. There was no occasion 
requiring the use of subject honorifics. 

(5) CdmpleX sentences 

RULE. I RLf^D rZRSl ^ND TKItN VOU RLfSD NEKT nHD 
SO OH; CIN riElciDZNG, UEP'S TAKE TURN ONK 

Art! R nNOlHER WITHOUT M A k 3 N « HNV klGXD RUI:» .>* 

0| ^ cfSCpM* . •! WILL TELL THR TEACHI^R, IF VOU " 

TOUCR THIS.* 

t1?f 2?! JOIt^ffb >i 'WHIRE J f J THE ONL VOU S hi h 

VOtI L 1 KL V • ^ 

LPJ OfJ^froi r 2^ Sl^Oi. 'IIM: ONrs THnr 3 GLUED B r F O R t 
DR3 ED III*. ' 
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5.2.'» 5armary 

AN is an extremely quiet girl, as indicated by the lowpst rate 
of turns per minute (cf. Table 5). The English sentence structures 
that she used most commonly wc^e limited mainly to the three types: 
(1) Subject + be + nominative predicate, (2) Subject + V + Object, and 
(3) Subject + V + locative. Her vocabulary seemed to be also very 
limited. AN used min^ utterances, about one half of which were Korean 
sentences with insertions of an English noun or verb. AN's Korean 
seemed to be rather heavily marked with child forms, both in morphological 
forms and intonation. AN's inappropriate use of epenthesis and incorrect 
personal pronoun forms indicates that she still had to perfect 
some basic morphological sl<ills in Korean. AN would respond 
consistently in Korean to the interviewer's English questions or 
requ;:s£ to use English. 



Table 9 sunnmar i zes the speech data 
sect ions. 



ented in the preceding 
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Table 9. Summary Table (AN) 



CHAMCTEKISTICS 




._ _ 

(H — DATA COtlCCTION 




Oatt, duration S plict 


5/21/81, 180 mlnaeaa, ctatirooa _ _ 4 




- - - 






-Hbnthf th-OS 


II 


Nonths In US school 


8 


(3) ENCLISH 


— _____ __ __ . ... . 


HLU 1 Brown's Stage 


2.40, Stage II 


Artlcia 'a' 


0/0 


Artlcit 'theJ 


J74 






Postasflva *-'f* 


0/0 


— Plural — - -Of" • * 


1/1 •• - ' - - - - - 


Preposition 


in, at, of, like 


Copu^la 


8/9 


Aux i t lary * be ' 


3/3 


Progressive '-Ing' 


2/2 


Jt^d person ^rb '-f' ov *-es' 


0/2 


Past tenie '-i^' I Irreg; 


Regular (0/2) . Irragular (4/4) 


Nbdjl auxul lary 


can _ _ __ 


Ser^i -modal 


gonna 


Conne^^br — 


and, bcciusc 


dnii' s s 1 on 


Subject omiasibn (1)» object bmisaloh (1) 


Quest 1 oh 


can I, vharey hov, how about _ 


Hegat Ion 


'so not gonna, don't 


Imperat 1 ve 


lock at ... iat me aea. 


— ComplgK sentence 


— No occAirrance 


{U) niXCb tANGUAGI 




P rQQQr t 1 ftn • ni^^r K f u rrs %. 


lf^l4^^4^ Mixed (16 1)— 


Kor. utter, with Eng. nouns 


337. 




38t (verb, m; idj , 8^ ; ochefi, 13%) 


" W^t H- ot*i tr £hq^- -*iar^4 — 
" with Ing. clause 


crl 


Eng: utter; with Kor; word 


ca 


w 1 1 h Ko r. clause 


-4t ' 


Neutral utterances 








Horphophoroiogy 


Incorrect epenthaala. Incorrect paraonal pronoun forma 


Non*st^ndard lex leal form 


Baby talk fpTtijA friqujtnt_ _ _ _ „ 


Paf^^^lt S postposition 


No arrot ob i.en.'ad 


Verb affix 


Wrong ccufifccfve progva£<iva infixes 


-Cismflect^ 


Uses vaTf'^ua cb&^*jnctlve affixed ^ 


Complex sentence 


Freely uaed. One adjectival clauiu obierved. 




No error obierv^^ ' 






"Honorlflcs 


Addreaaae honorifica vcXl-developcd, no occurrence of aubject hon. 



*Siash: Number of corra^rt uses/number of obligatory context. 
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5.3 €G- j[-1jst grade boy from Family 1.A2) 

When the first recording was made shortly before the summer 
vacation^ CG was with the group of four NES Koreah/Engl i sh students^ 
Since all the students in the group including CG had been In the U.S. 
less than six months, conversat ich among -themse 1 ves was almost 
exclusively in Korean. During the ^0 minute session^ the group was 
doing math work. While they wire doing problems in the math workbook, 
their conversation al tern- ted freqjent!y between math and other 
topics. The following i^. 6n exhauscive list of CG's utterance i.n 
English and mixed langi age 

5.3.1 English and— mixe<i ^ i:::SJ^ 

Okay NijTjbfr one. 

Yel low. Just minus, 

um-uhm. (ye ) My f:';<>nd, toe bad. 

No. Oh, .0. 

- Radio Your bible- 

mine. Yours Is . . . Funny ciav* 

One ghost. And yoi r . . . 

Whole (»aM) together Children 
How about Tamoo? Dragor 
Oh, my God. Easy 

lii^NK. ^Sf^LtCK riNUHt CM(*N. 'limNK V O II , ANUWC CH^N, * 
von KNOW . . iXil _ '_yOU l*NOW . , ^CrtN • T VOU bo X TT • 

UHAr'S...Q9 JCJ • MM A r • 8 . . . riA V X OXUC XT TO THtMT' 

M l»AS« M aiH2, 'I PABStD MANV T XMES . • 

UVi I . . OH . . 5^1? •UELL.,.UII..,CXNCOriHLCTt UTItHANCO* 

OH, '1 buhnvi 'OH. that Dunhvi 

?^ STOf*. ^ n Sof. xjd. 'sro^ UHCN you oCt to a. 
corcsNou.* 

5,3-2 Korean \ ^ 

(;) Chi Id forms 

Lfi ort LUl <Soi^oo 'i-ErtUK ir rin:RE' 

a.-?#lOf <□! 1^(00 'I'LL Th-l.t. MLR • 

61^2 C!2?|S) • I 'Lt. DO i 1. • 

CM <H:1) • K-y ' n 

fit] cr«xi> • h ) K-5.1 • 

mi Km\y • 1 HE N • 

•f y^'fi 0^=^1*1 > 'I WON'T TEl.l, VOU 
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(2) incorrect pronoun forms 

<t|H) • VOURf5 • 

<l|?l) • VOURS • 

t1 b|i <;i| 0|g> 'VOUR NAMK* 

(3) Incorrect negative ^ 

Of (Of . ) *i WON'T Teut. vou.* 

(4) Honorific forms 



Addressee honor! fics system was well ocveloped. There were two_. 
utterances requiring subject hono^ifics and CG used j.t correctly only 
in one j iterance. ^ ^"^i 

coRRt:cT: ipi ^aj djii^jcf. fai a SfJLj-. 'he is our 

UNCLE. HE UlSItS US UERY Of' TEN.* 
INCORRECT: 0\ii^\ 0\Z\ ^Oi5i7 <:?^30i2)7 *UMERE IS UNCLE? 

(5) inversion of word order 



CG used relatively short and often very choppy sentehcer . Movement 
of the sentence subject or object after the verb and of the adverbial 
clause after the verb Is frequent. 

5 1| M . • n N D I WON'T O O IT.* 

f.^ 5?l^ 2fM. . •! DID IT QUIETLV.' 

. •! EAUE 3 1 Ml . • 

•j aSfOj. 'YOU HAUtf n l>f-:NCIt, DON'i VOU?* 

ro\^ ^f{ >i. •i i in Ricin io no jt that wnv.* 

i}^ Si^cf 21 K i »l . 'i hLr;u did it that wnv 

WHIN J CAtir HERE tONC 1 J t^V^ f^Oa . * 

55?iJtfM FcHv|i?f. *nsK TtncHCR, jf vou don't know 

(6) Complex sentence 

M 0|g 317. a|0^ vou HnUE TO DO IT APTER VOU CHtTCK 

T H E N n M K . • . ^ 

tp^ ff^?\J^^M fl6i«t?K B^?. 'nr.K TEncnrR, if vou don't know- 
M? £a|«Ki^^ .-2Jc|. 'IT IS so. because vou did it too tONo 

*PJ iH^I 2L ^tl af 7 . . . '3 KNOW IHK PICTURE WHICH IS 
HERE AND ... • 
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5*3.3 SoiTinary * 

^G, who was with the NES group fn his class when the first 
observe, jn was made^ obviously knew very little English. CG's level 
of Korean language development seemed to be comparable to AN's in that 
he still used babytalR forms and^morphoibgical ly incorrect personal 
pronoun forms- CG's Korean was also marked with very frequent 
s.ramblings of word order, rnostly placing a subject after the verb, 
"".ese Incorrect word orderings as well as frequent incomplete utterances 
indicate that CG's development of Korean was still incomplete. 

Table 10 summarizes the speech data presented in the preceding 

sect Ions . 



ERIC 
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Tabie 10. Sumftiary table (CG) 



CHAMCTEKrSTlCS 


COWENT* 


(1) 0*TA COCCECTIOH 




-Di^t»7 duration « pi act 


■ ^ 

6/4/81^ 40 vlnutes, classrooo 


(2) fIRSOWAt 


--- --- - - 


^ 


^.3 


Months in US 


6 _ _ 




^6 


(3) InclIsh 




miV »_Brc>irn ' » -St*^ 




Artfcl* 


0/0 


Article 'the' 


010 


>otftetttvt •-•»• 


0/6 ^ 


Mural '-1' or •-•*' 


0/0 


P^fcpca 1 y Ion 


- om - 


CopQii *be' 


b/b _ { 


— Abhx 4 4 y— '-be-' 


w — 




0/0 


^c^ ^-^o-n-- v«^l>-- L- j^ ' _^c- ' ^es ' 


0/0 - - - - - 


; •«it tense '-ed' & irr#rQ. 


0/0 


: »<od*l auxul Ury 


. 0/0 - - - 




0/0 




0/0 


Cjm4-$^:i - — 


Not ippllcible — ^utterihcei mcitly— oiie Word or incomplete eentence-s)- 


Quest fon 


hov about , ; . 


_ |}^at4er> 


• 

Ko^o^urrence ' 


impera t i ve 


No occurrence 


Cb^p«ex seJ^t-ence 


- ^to-b^iurrenc* 


(4) HIXCD LANGUAGE 




Proportion of tpeech turns 


English ( 5 1). Korean (BOt)-^^]xed- - 


Kor . — ut^r , -»rVt+^ £fv5 . nouns 


f 

- 0% 


•* with Other Eng. words 


581 (verb» 29T.; other 297.) _ 


^'-wlth Eng. clause 


oa - ■- - - - J - 


Eng. utter, with Kor. word 


j 


" wUH tor. clause 


07. - - - - 


N«utral utterances 


437. 


(5) KOKEAN 




Hof^hophonology 


Incorrect personal pronoun foras 


Non-standard lexics lorm 


frequent baby telk fortes 


P«f^t4cli i poitfies 1 1 Ion 


- Ko a^ror-obierved 


Verb affix 


No error observed 


Conriec tor — _ 


— No »trbt^ observed 


— "Complax sentence 


Hostiy short but veli-fomed 


Word order 


Wrotif order of eeiatton »5roh«tae-/«fi_MheBL_ujad_iflth yj>Atj 


NoF^rfftct 


-Wei l*f6r»ed addressee honorlflcs, unstsblc subject honoriflce fbns- 



*Slash: Nu^^r of c^rract uaes/numbar of obligatory contftxtfl. 
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5.^ YJ (prek i ndergar ten girl frry T- Farr^^ly LA2) 

the following description is based on the. speech collected In a 
picture storytelling session {h the home setting^ Which lasted about 
20 minutes, the pictures used as stimuli were a few posters from the 
Basic Inventory of. Natural Language (BINL). 

5-^.1 English— and mi xed 1 ang^ja^e 

YJ, w lO is CG's younger sister, was* virtually non-English 
speaking. She did not use any English word In spontaneous speecii. An 
effort to elicit Engiish words' was not successful. She did not seem to 
understand simple Eh€|!ish utterances such as *tell me the name in 
English^* 'eoold you tell me the name of this?,' 'What is it called In 
Ehgllsh?^' What Is he doing?' etc. the English Words and utterances 
containing an English word that she used were 'duck,* 'pig*' 'school bus 
^'i"^ "^1^ (they push in the school bus),' 'pig jl-^l-^Cthey catch a 

pig)' and 'icecream ^[^(He buys icecream).* She pronounced •icecream' 
as 'ahcreurtij. ' which is the common pronunciation of this word by young 
ch' Idren f n Korea. 

5.^.2 Korean 



(2) Morphological forms 

YJ was rather quiet and did hot speak much in either languaqe. 
However, her speech, mostly composed of short simple sentences, is 
very articulate and relatively flawless tn morphological and 
syntactic forms. 



(1) Chi Id forms 



ae 



• I r so , • 

•mi VI u j 1 . • 

'ORING HIM HFCUE LATER. 
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(3) Honorific forms ^ 

The addressee honorifics was well developed as exempi i fi^edy below. 

of-^a 'HeBuvsicECRenR.' 

TOl Str^r? '•^V.. 'IT l^C C03NG TO 5? 1 N K . * 

y 20i%t. 'HE TOUCHfD ME L 4 K l£ THIS.' 

(U) Complex sentences 

Lf?? oi>i »i \?So|i;r? ojq ui cf^ ojcj ?rJAj.^. • thev madi: n 

BO^^iTttJIHWddDi NOWROJ)r?^ANl>...' 

0|?i X*^lf Q|;'| •rai. 'I'M GOING TO tE?.». A STORV W 1 1 I |- K 
LOOK I NC «f I T . • 

^^i^f? ^^12. 'I'LL BE Br^CK WHEN I FINISH THE HOMEWORK 
-^Opf i3 OPI I|tf5L7 'I BtEED IF AN ANT BITES ME, DON'T IT 
£:?^ 0|?|fcf? ?iOlHl?1S. 'WIIKN SOMTONE TEUIS A STORV, I 

FORGET IT IMMEDlAlfclV.' 

5.^.3 -SaTOia-r-Y 

YJ was not able to speak English nor understand it. Sh- seemed 
to know only the names of a few toys she had in the home. YJ's Korean was 
as good as or even better than CG's, her older brother. YJ used mostly 
simple short sentences, but most sentences were completf^'unl ike CG's. 

Table 11 summarizes the speech data presented in the preceding 
sections. 
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table 11. Sommary Table (Yd) 



CNAMCTCKISTICS 


COMHENT* 


m — DATA COLtg£TIOW 




Oat«, duration i place 


20 Blnutee,— h©»e 


(D— ««0«*t 




Ag» 


— 5:4 


NbhtM In OS 


6 


Month! In U5 >c»ioo1 ' 


— 0 


(3) ENCCISH 




HLU f lrc%m f Stage _ ^ 


— - -- - 

i,oo,-st*i*-i- 


Arttcle 'a' 


0/0 


^ftlcle 'the' 


0/0 


Pottettlve **'t* 


0/0 ' 




0/0 


Prepof f 1 1 on 


— 0/0 


--- Copula-lbe^ 


0/0 


At'x 1 1 lary 


0/0 


Proeretllvt '-Ing' 


0/0 


Sfd per ton verb '"i'-or-^e t ' 


0/a 


Patt tense '*ad' 1 Irreg. 


0/0 ^ 


Wbdal auKuMary 


0/0 


$eml*inode1 


0/^ 


^ — Cohhector — 


0/0 




Mot eppIlceDie (All •p«*cn iacpiee are one vorc u^c«««nKc»«/ 


Quest Ion 


Ho occurrence 


Negation 


— Wd oc^rreti'se 


Ifnpc rit Ive 




CewpUK sentence 


— No occurrxn c e 


Ik) ntitO tANCUACE 






English ( t). Korean ( t). Mixed ( t) tnepproprie« xor znx9 


Kor. utter, with Eng. nount 


ion 


"_»^t tH others Inq^ wordf 


oa 


'* with Ing. clause 


Ot 


Cng; utter, with Kor. «iord 






fW " . 


Meotrai utterances 


— - . — ^ — 


(S) WniAH 




AorphopSono 1 ogy 


Ho error obeerved — - 


Hon^tahdira taxical forw 


A fcv beby talk fores 


- Parrlcte » pb»tpos4>*«n 


— Ho error efrierved , 


Vtrb affix 


Ho error obeerved — — j 


— Connector 


__ 4i6--ftrror ebierved 


Comptax sentence 


Short but #ell*f6»Bied 


Hfer^or^e* 


Ho tto table vartatlon _ ' ' ' - 


Monorlflcs 


Addreieee^ hohorlfice forei w#h»deyeloped V 



*fUth: OfuHi6«r of £Orr9ct ut»«a/numbftr of ob1l9«tory contexts. 
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The language samples described below are from a recording session 
of over two and a half hoars. The activities included the roll call 
and flag salute, a class discussion about. essays on their father that 
they had written in the previous class, a book fair in the library and 
a lunch recess. Nearly 80| of the total 362 speech turns takei by SE 
were spoken during the one-hour period of the book fair and lunch 
recess. 



5. 5- 1 Engl i sh 
Structure 



Indef in? te 
Article 



Def ini te 

Plural 
Prepos i t ion 



Copula 



Au>ci I iary 
•be' 



Progress ive 
3rd Person 



Correct Use 



Is this £ St icker? 
How much is this with £ 
pack? 

Let's go to the office. 



Seventy cent£. 

After school 
At class room 
Let'sgo to the office. 
At off ice. 

That^ not ypur job. 
Thi s +£ St icker? 
At th i s a St i CKer ? 
How much ^ this? 
How much J_5 this with 

a pack? 
I forgot what-s this 

name. 

I 'm I i sten i ng. 
We are going to st^.rt 
today. 

j 'm 1-i sten i ng . 

(none) 



Error 



Thjs is (a) stjcker? 

I don ' t need (a) t icket . 

Teacher, P don't need (a) ticket. 

At (the) classroom. 
At (the) office. 



How much is^this with (»=per) a 
pack? 



(none) 



I mean she (is) supposed to 
. . .^change this. 

(none) 

She have (*has) . • • 



EKLC 
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Past Tense 



i foroot w^•: 



Moda 1 

Aux i 1 i ary 



Semi -moda 1 
Aux i 1 i ary 



Connector 



El Hpsis e 
Omission 



Quest ion 



Negat ion 



Imperat i ve 

Verb 

Compl emen t 



(none) 



i jpf^do^ what 's this name, 
Se^? I totd you. 
No, Hrs. H. told me to do 
_ it. 

That f eal ly did . 
Yes, ; coijid but 
Mrs. H. . . . 

I car/r . 

See?^ I ^inll' 
You can^- 
You can' t do it. 
Yes, I could but 
Mrs. H. . . . 

j have to do i t . 

j have to find Mrs. H. 

You have to read tomorrow. 

Yes. I could but 
Mrs. fl. . . . 

I can't. 

See? I can't. 

I could but 

Mrs. H. . . . 
You can't. 



Do you have this, Anton[o? (none) 

ts t:->is a St icker? ( intonation) 

How much is th i s? 

How much is this with a pack? 

This is St icker? 

We are going to start 

today. Ok^a^y ? 
How about today? . 



( none) 

(none) 

I have ( it) 



^ I don ' t know. 
I don'-X need ticket. 
I doft^t need my ticket. 
Teacher, I don' t need ticket, 
You can ' t . 
You can' t do it. 
I carL' t . 



( none) 



That's not your job. 

Let's go to the office. (none) 

Mrs. H. told me tp do it . (none) 
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Complex I mean she supposed to (none) 

Sentences change this. 

I forgot what's this name. 

I could but Mrs. H. • . . 



.5.2 MIxed-4^^3ge 

(!) Korean utterances with English nouns 

?• IJHKARV 'GJUt: MF IHf. HOOK, THE LlllRnRV 

nooK . • 

0|H LJIlKrriRV 3^ fif 0M.--'TII3S, WHEN I CO TO TMt 

L J H R n R V . . . • ' ' 

M 5S0| tUNCH PAIU 2/0|7.. 'liV 13IGTER HAS ttV 

tUNCH PAIL.* 
S fSPdONS? ^fcq...'WHEN I MAS KATING WIT H A 

SPOONriRST,...* 
TVPEII flOfOf? 'WHAT'S T H R P R X C OF TVPEWRITXNC 

PAPI^RT* 

Ni: W ONt?- OfL|Of. •TMJS IV NOT A NEW ONE.' 
CL ASiiROOrtCl ^(HPK INTO TMt: CtASSROOM.' 

PACE SeUENTV M V- 'I HAUKN'T REACHt£0 PAGE 

7 ^ V E t . • 

(2) Korean utterances with other English elements 

If? ^tl^ BOTHER .^2X1. • B E C A U G K VOU KKKP 

Bf?OTHrv:iNG ME.* 

?m CHANGE ^ 'PL^^ASE, PUT THIS ON SOIil.UODV 

f: L S K N W . • . - 

11^1 ?iVft«M! 5iMA(CE ^ICH. ' r.HrvRfc IH35; t dOD AMONC: VOU ANl> 

I A 1 . * 

TAPE i\f^ ^ 9JI|7 •what's the WORD FOR DOING lAI^I^V" 
PU AY ?t ^ ..." WHEN PI, A V I NO , T M K K . . . ' 

EOllAI tl|l|V 0\A M ^'-V •not rOtlAL, UUT THIS J!; lAK'GrK 

1 K N • 1 J T V • 
Ojr! CORRKCr. . . 'THIS IS C O R R I ' C T . . . " 

HI ?r?lo( r| f.f{^ Tioi. •WHIN vou r.AV •here,* voii- 

3 U S I O I T . ' 

MAVOK, oi:^ M 'loh "HnVDK this is VObRS.* 

ATTER If UUNCH ^j-ll-Mi. 'AFTER 4 IINISH HV I.UNCH.' 

AT Pf.JfO|Ai Xiti Sftfb HUIV. 'J'M TAUKJNG AT THL 
PLAVCROUNDNOW.' 
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(3) English utterances with a Korean element 



SrrT I TOLD vou 

" (k) Neutral utterances 



• srr , s.Ei , I TOUD vou . 



uEt'S CO to THE OmCFI f^ND MRS. H S^^f • 
TO THE OrriCE rtND LOOK FOR riR!5.SH,' 



I.E r • iS GO 



5.5.3 Korean 

(1) ehl Id forms 



/ 



• ) • i j / u d IT 

'rEf\KIhtG THAT HE MOULD lib: 
Sc/oL DE D . • 



(2) Non-standard lexical forms 



Nil-? 



v3i Incorrect lexical forms 



•it Dors Ti<r>T, h6iSN*T iiv' 
•let's bo IT.* I 

•iHrv r. nv wt: uon't need 10 do jt 



•rm^v rtRt; rHE snriE.' 

•it I r. !; r RflNOi; . * 

•if VOU huROK t r , . . . 



Honorific forms 

Both addressee and subject honor! fits systems were well developed. 



•is IT 1 1 E: 1 N C K E C O R D E D Y • 

•let them TRV it, to, Pi.EASE.^ 

•let them try it, too, PL. ease. 



(5) Complex sentences 

0{7l lien y. fi7|g L| DRhHGE T I C K E T rjO^ 

•l LikL TO PIT RERE^ AND IT I M O U E TO SOME 01MER 
SEriT I WILL GET j^H ORnNCE TICKET.* 

SfT NT OR sr» «IT N- 
•vbu H^^iv sAV IT in|ehglcsh or vou Hnv sav iv 

I N kOREAN . • / 

ipin ipi 5^e oi^iii. ' 

•IT'S STRriNGL" WHEN VOU HF. AR VOUR OWN UOICE IN IHI 
RECORDING.' 

r'^ftJoj CI nf.BKOoriol ficH:'m 8iiJ{r|. , 

'TEACHER TOLD US TO DO IT WHEN WE GET INTO XWy:./ 
(D L A S S p O O rt . • ( 

•what are vou going TO DO IF VOU B R IT A K "l T ? * 



Although SE's English sentences were mostly simple short 
sentences, she used a few complex sentences containing a sabordinate 
hbuh clause. She aljso used a transitive verb phrase complement 
construction (i.e., 'Mrs. H. told me to do ft.')i Modalities of 
sentences were expressed appropriately. The use of . icles seemed to 
be unstable. €ompared to JA, the third grade subjecu in L.A. , SE used 
much more Korean than English in the classroom. Like other subjects, 
the mixed utterances that SE used were mostly Korean sentences with 
English lexical insertions. In SE's Korean, there was a slight trace of 
a regional dialect (Kyiingsang dialect). Otherwise, her Korean seemed to 
be up to the level expected for her age. SE naturally and wiltingly 
switched languages following the interviewer's language switch or 
request to switch. 



Table 12 summarizes the speech data presented in the preceding 



sect ion s^ 



ERIC 
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Table 12. Summary Table (SE) 



' CHAPUCTERISTICS 




4,14 _jD*TA COLtECTlOM 




batt. dur«t4^'^ pii^e 


&/-^/81, 160 «lTiu^«»j claiirooB 


(2) PERSDNAt 


...... . . .... . . . ..... 


.^-^ 


9;7 


Honir US 


11 


^f^X ; n-US »cH66t 


6 


(3) E^i:-ISH 




«LU 1 B-own'i Stage 


2.88, Stage III 


Art ic 1e 


2X5 - - - 


Artlcit 'the' 


1/3 


Possess ^v«—*-^^ 


No occurrence 


Plural or 


No occurrence 


ot 1 t ?6n 


after, it. to 


Copula 'be' 


6/6 


Su*+4^af^y— * 


2/3 


Prog'-esilve *-lng' 


Ir^ 


3rd pericKi verb or 


No occurrence 


Past tense '>td- t Irreg^ 




Hoda 1 auJiu t I'ary 


can, could 


Se^I -mo4a-? 


have to 


Connec tor 


but 


Omi^'^ 


Omiision of obligatcry object (1) 


Quest ton 


(be-i-^) * Subie^^^i— 


— Wegat^-^n - 


(be . do , CAn) not 


imperative 




Cc^plex Sentence 


(mean, forgot) -f noun clauee; coordlnatf^entence vith 'but' 


(4) WiXEO LA54&yA^| 





Proportion of spcecH turns 


injIlsH (i5t) . tCor ean— (631) ,-tU^»ed 44^4 


Kb r . u 1 1 e r , ^ 1 tl^ -lrf^ . nbu^i^^ 


38?^ 


" wItH otKer Enq. words 


5 n (verb. 247.; adi. 107. -.-ot h er i , 1 97. ) 


Lf th-Ehg> c t au se 


07. 


Cnq. utter, with Kor. word 





_ - with Kbr; clause 


01 


Neutral utter«H^ce^ 


^ 


(5) KOREAN 






Into^rrecc epenCheili 


9ion>standard lexlcat form 


A few bab5^ ta4i-ferB* ,— t^o-Bon- itindird^ej^Lcal fbnci 


P*^i^1« *-p©^stposIt1on 


fie irror bbierved 


Verb affl« 


Vroni-uae roiresiive infix 


Connector 


Various connectors u»ed freely 


ComoVen sentence 


freelv 


Uttrd ord^r :: — 




_.5bth tbr^tt of Honortflci well-developed 



•il«th: Muffiber of cprr«ct uses/ niffiber obligatory contents , 
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5.6 SH (1st grade giri from Family 

The speech data discussed belr-w were collected In the first two 
consecutive classroom recording sessions of a total of 150 minutes, 
which were conducted in March and April, I98I. The subject matter 
taught in the first session was math, and the activities in the second 
session included reading and lunch recess. Like the other sessions 
described above, the topics among the children were not restricted to 
the subject matter but changed swiftly from one to another through the 
"ssicn SM ' s quest ion- to the teac!ier were exclusively If) Korean. 



5.6.1 

St rue tare 

I ndef i n i t e 
Art ic le 

Def i n I te 
Ar t i c 1 e 



Engl i sh 



Plural 
Prepos i t 1 on 
Copu 1 a 



Past Tense 

Hoda ] 

Aux i 1 i a r y 



Serti i «moda 1 
Aux 1 1 i a r y 

Ell Ipsi s S 
Om i ss i on 



Zor rec t Use 



incne) 



Ch.irles op^.n the . . . 

Eye^ ore c. e* ' : 

Pi ease come _to . . . 

i 'm scared. 
TH i s j_s mike. 
\ s that your birthday? 
Where is myblueslip? 
Who J_5 this? 
WhatJ^ that?_ 
Are you soft? 
Eyes are cute. 
Mrs. H. said this Ts mike. 

Mrs. H. sa-i-d this is mike. 

I cannot touch that . 
f I play? 

i have that? 
No, you can ' t . 

I h^v^-^c. 



I have to. 

No , you can • t . 



Error 



Th i s is is) mike. 

Mrs. fl. said this is (d) mike. 

( none ) 



Four mi nute( s) . 
( none ) 
( none) 



Jiyoung push(ed) me, 
(none) 



Don • t take (it) 
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Ques t i or 



Neaa t "on 



Impera t t ve 



Co.-^v 1 ex 
Sen t ence 



I s yha-t ycur b>r: ozy'! 

Are yoG s c ' t ? 

Can I play? 

Can i :ave that? 

Who ?5 this? 

WhatJ_5 that? 

Where is my b t a e 1 i p ? 

Not Ml 55 Chee, ;*.r5. Chee. 
^!£LL t'^^^f^p here. 
bo r^ot say 'here** 
Don ' t take. 
I don ' t know. 

touch that . 
can ' t - 



j can not 

No. You 

Not h i ng there, 



no V h i ng ! 



( none) 



lie ; 



( none) 



Wa i t ! 
Line up. 

^ lease come to . . • 
Charles, open the . . . 
Don ' t take. 
Do not say 'here. * 
Let mt see . 

Nothirivj there, nothing! 

( Don ' L put anything there!) 

^• H. said this is mike. (none) 



5.6.2 M j x ed language 



(1) Korean Jtl*^ ances v English nouns 










o • 


CI b C K . 


M SPOON NUriBEK 'WHAT'S THE NUMBEF? O 


N 


V O U R 




p n n KJ v ' 










t P 






*7- d\ A ""^ 1 ' W 3 I ^ ' LJ 1-" LJ f r M I 6-1 1-' P A P P R 


> 










O L C) f*: 


• 




V 1 


1 . 1 . w 








C) 1 C) \< 




WMO!.f NOMI HAS "HIIU"* I hi Jl,' 

o N f , w C) , T H K r £ , 1 C) 1 1 R , p n f Mfi| i| . • i • n g 


C) J 


N i 


o 


JjQ ONE . TWO, TllkLt , OLIK r'AGTS. * 








O A H C E: ^ ^i f M • M A V I BORROW T H U O R A G 


c o 


1, O R V 




0\>\ VM.LOW Dt'-KI'? 'ISN'T IHIS VKLI.OR7* 








tEMON VFtt:i_6w^ qt|V? 'nnv 3 list LCnON VE 


1 1 


W V ' 




:2?1 BLUE UIOLETOf. "IT I!j BUUE UIOt;ET.' 








, PLIR.^Lf:. 'RIGHT, PURPLF. RIGHT 


V * 






THrN r. ixcn CK-^t t3 TCHT{' ''i 'thtn pl^t high 




O N 





NUriHTR SIX.* 



Z±{f T H R EtiCfPf TWO ^\ . 'JH I PUT r«0 Ohi SUM UK R THREE.* 

E I G H T Ij T 'IT'S EIGHT, ^ N ' T ^ T V ' 

Pour pach: o^^i^^^ ^^(H ■ *i hauen't done tour pages vet. • 
o\>i r ivv: ^o|27 'do vou see this piue?' 

M ORANGE SLIP 'VOU ARi£ GOtNG TO HAUE AN 

ORANGESLIPTOMORROW.' 

Lj- KIRST GRADE t\i\ 2 - ' A M V Wf^ V , I DID IT 

WHTN I WAS /N TME T IRSiJ GRAUT.' 
P*1L 1 H J fvM) GRADE fni. 'WONHrr IS IN THE THJKD GRADE.' 

RECESS 30). *THERE WOULD 3^ NO RE ;ESS, ' 



So 

o 

ERIC 
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(2) Korean utte -ances with other English elements 

WrtT^ '^ijOfi 'UaIT. FiCN'T EAT VKT. • 

^HS^i r PUSH 20^. •^{IJIiNCi VdU PU?^HEr. TOO.' 

PUS;^ f^. 'VOL kEFP PUGMING MR!' 

• ?NF Ur '1 I IN'^ nr. TOO - • 

AI.BtWr RIDE TJ J0\^ 'nLBEMT. CAN VOU RCDK 

ONt f I t«S T UOh THkl I I| V 'ONI n U UO IS I Ilkl.L , 

J r. N • I 3 1 Y • 

ONK PI.U'> THREEh T h< R E E I| 7 ' O N t* F THREE C J5 T H K , 

C r, N • T I T 7 • 

^fisO fjuj MINUS xxx{7 'wnni'n yiRO Fiui 
njNiis XXXV' 

2j our "^li^ 'ir SEfCM'^ thht so he Gi:r our 

r U t '3 w rj V . • 

(3) English Dtterances with Korean elements 

I MEHN 'iJj^rt' <i . ' '3 MEriN IMAT VOU WRIIE 

' ^ fi k t f: . • 



5.6.3 Korean 
(]) Chi 



y^\p\Q\. C'^'ilP\Q\. > : 'UU DO I . ; 

^LPif/'j/nf. C?y^1fJ S^o| . 'i snv vou'll be scoi.oi.d 

C22>|> 'in fucG nnNNER* 

0^4?! ^'J <nt^?tl|) 'dNTIl: NOW' 

(2) Non-s t'^.ir- rd lexical forms 



d|^?| M-'.' Ctii^:^ tt-'-') 'nrifK doing thjs' 

D|7|5 9 '^ni CQf^ =r 9 i'oO ' e o rj L: D t e l u IT. ' 

. <:«fif . ) • i: T ' G D O 1 T . • 



8, 
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(3) Inappropriate epenthesis 

^0\ZiO\. C^aOf> •Vbij KNOW IT, DON'T 

;'^2I|7 •IHIY nF<\, THr S O tl E , f=» £N'l T H C V "f* * 

(^) Incorrect form of personal pronoon 

5M uses mostly correct pronoun forms. Only one error was observed. 

ipf . • YOU - rs • 

^) Honor i f I c forms 

The addressee honor! fics Is ve 1 j developed. There was no occasion 
where SM needed to use subject honorific^. . So, .c- addressee honor! fi.cs are 
r?s f o I I ows : 

• ( L n C I I r K , DON'T W K DO 

T H t 5 w n Y y • 

(6) Complex sentences 

•WMEN I OK NT TO YOUR MOUSE 7 0Df=^Y. YOif MOTHER 1^ 'in I 
ONLY YOU ND ME C ULD LTiT THIS.' 

oi;*! sit >( -^tjK oit ?1 2S V -^1. >'0(C'r' 

'WHEN I ^- k .X 1 F- THIS, If Th^RC IS U C H A THING. DO 

I I t A u r A s p r=i c F H i fs' f V • 

•if you CO TO SOhEONE l£L5E NOW, HE> WOULD GIUi; IT 
TO YOU.' 



f H m V nai 

oh 15? . '•:).• 



p r» G r ^^^^^ V 

I O D A Y 7 ' 

'DO I WRtTF: TI 
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5.6.^ Summa ry 

SH's I glish sentences were short and uncomplicated, rarely 
exceeding four words. Since there were hardly any obligatory contexts 

for the qrammatl ! ca 1 morDhemes of interest to us, it is difficult to 

/ 

assess her ability to ub :s them: Althoagh SM useo English utterances 
oft^r with classroom peers, she would refuse to use English wheri asked 
by the bilingual researcher to switch to English, perhaps due to hsr 
lack of confidence In conmun I ca t i rig in Enc^lish. SM's mixed utterances 
were, Uke those of ether children, mostly Korean 'ntences with 
Ln^lish lexical insertions. L i ^e her older sister (SE) , SM has a 
slight trace of thi K/ungsang dialect in her Korean. Otherwise, there 
v;as nothing unusual in her Korean and she was perhaps the most verbal 
when ^ ne spoke Korean. 

Table 13 sunnarizes the speech data presented In the pr.^ceding 
sect i ons , 
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Tabie 13. :ammary table (SM) 



-€KAJU€Ti*4 St4CS J COf MENT* 


(1) DATA COLLeCUON 


- 


Da t< , durjt I on t ^ 


3^y^4-4>^4/S4r> ■Inut^i, claaaroom 


(2) PERSONAL 




Age 


— .■— — 

: 


-Month. In US - 


- :^ ) 


KontHj In US ichool 


16 - - - - 


(3) _PiCL_t5H— 




1 -ILU t Brown' $ Stage 


2,56, Scage II . _ _ 


Article - - 


W 


Article • the • 


0/0 


Posses' ! v<» ' • ' ; 




Plural '-«' or '-e»' 


- 1/2 _ 


Prepos 1 1 i on 


No 6ccurrer.ce 


Coptj4a — 'be^' 


9/9 


AuX i 1 I a ry ' ' 


o./o 


Progreva'e •-4ng' 


0/0 


3r^ perion verb '-s' or -es' 


jo/0 ... __ . 


Pa^t tense ' -ed ' I rrcg . 


' t^^^t^^:r-(Ul , aald) 


Modal auxuliary 


can _ _! 


$€'" i -'▼^oda 1 


—have -t^ - 1 


Connec tor 


No occurrence 1 


OrT'I $ $ ] on 


Omission of oblv. c-bjscc (1) | 


Ques-l-M3R 


(be, canl ■♦• Subject; who, what, where ■ 


Nci^at t on 


(do. cflii") + rot - - j 


1 f^perat < vc _ __ _ 


— V . Dorr'^ . Let rac Eec ( 


Cof^r^ex sentence 


iaid -t- noun clause _ 1 


^ : aCD C iNGUAGE - 





Proper t 1 on- of speech turns 


English ( la) , Korean (6Ct). Mixed (2^) 


Kor, utter: with Eng; nouns 


697, 


^w^H t ^ O t ^ £ O Q « )p^O S 


287, (verb, otheri, m) 


" with Ei.y . c lauie 


or. 


Eng utter.-wXtj^ Ko+. word 


— n - 


th Kor, clause 


(n 


Neutral utterances 


13% - 


(S)— *0*tAN- 




MorpKopKonology 


Incorfact apentheilii, lnto-tt*it pei^ »,ro^oun form 


Nori^-i4 an^ar d^- 4-e« 4 ea4 4^ oFffl - 


- A- few baby talk forma and non- at andard foi^» 


Particle £ postposition 


No error obierved 


verb -»ff\x 


No -error obaarvad — 


b-onnff Cr^t o r 


wied appropriate forme vhan needed 


Complex fentcnce 


"ird freely 


— -Bo^i4-ordeT — — - 


No error obaerved 


Honor 1 f i c « 


Ac' -liBsaa honorific! vel l-d#vg lop^d | 



♦Stajh: Nunb<r of correct uses/oLmiber of obligatory contexts. 
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The dv'ta p:c-: -ter . i ow arc < - . '. Hrst two recording sessions 
(March and April " *. the classroom, w>iich totaled ISO minutes. 

The first session ^nc^J -^d language arts and lunch recess, and th.- 
second session included a math class and a morning recess. 



5:7-1 F rql isn 
i^jiQC tore 



j ndef i n I t e 
Article 



be*' i n i t e 
Article 



Pos sess i e 
Plural 

Pr epos i t I on 



Copu 1 a 



Correct Use 



Error 



( none ) 



Oh, j can*t get to 

tjTC • • • 

I 'm gonna get the hamburgers 

This i s my teacher ' s ■ 

There is half boys ^^6 
g i r l_s . 

I 'm gonr a get t^e h'lmburger-s , 

I can ' t get to the . . . 
I *m hot gonna go wi^H you.- 
Why you playing 1 I k e that? 
He sa id yC-j can play m ke 
that. 

I 'm not scared doorman. 

I -m cold, col d. 

Th i 5 mine. 

This my t^^-^cher's. 

Cha r 1 es 4_s- l iar . . . 

And he J_£ 1 i a r . 

1 not ml ne. 
thatjj^ too easy. 

{ t-^ a funny . 

1 a recess . 

\ t-' s okay- 
There 1% ha I f boys 
and girls. 



Char les is (a) 1 iar. 
And he is (a) 1 iar. 
It's funny. 
It's recess . 

\ *m not scared (of the) doorm;: 

( none ) 
(none) 

(none) 



( none ) 



5^ 



Aux * 1 i ary 



Proc ress 5 ve 



Past Tense 



Modal 
Aux i 1 i ary 



Sem i "Mo da 1 
Aux i 1 i a ry 



Connec tor 



Ellipsis & 
Om i s$ Ion 

Quest i on 



I 'm gonna get the 
hamburgers . 

not gonna go witn you. 
And there he cutting 
. . ( i nto the 1 I ne ) • 
'T i s work i ng. 

Why ybu playing like that? 
' T i s wo rk i hg . 
And there he is cutting , 

Teacheri he sa i d I cou 1 d 

P 1 ay i t . 
He said you can play like 

that. 

He said you play iiko 

that. 

Veacher, he said I cou4 d 

play it. 
i can ' t . 

Oh, I can ' t get to the . . 

I 'm gori-na get the 

hamburger s . 
No, I'm not gonr-^ go with 

you. 

I ve- to stop here. 
And I dcn*t w-anna pic . 

I don t like th i 

oec^ use - . - 
There is half boy? e^nd 

_g! _ " 

^nd I don ' c ^./anna plu'i/. 

Charles is liar a ^^J 
cu 1 1 » ngs , durrb ! 

And he said you can play 
like that and he's ':ar 
and then he Is cutting. 

i can't. 



i.ike this, okay' 



Why (are) you playing iik«?jthat7 



(none) 



He said you can (^could) play like 
that. 



( none ) 



( none ; 



( 'TOne ) 



( none ) 



Why (are) you '^layin like this? 
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ega t i on 



i dan ' t like this one 

because . i . 
And I don ^ i wanna play, 
j don ':t know^ 
I donU do t'?fis one. 
Don ' t go- 
Christina, don * t ten. 
Don ' t do it, 

j C?r.'t. 

' c a f 1 ' t get to the . 
j *m " gonna get the 

He i« ot gonna go w :h 



{ none) 



IfTipe^ t i ve 



Comp t ex 
Sent e nee 



'Prr icared doorman. 

It's not mine. 

Come here. 
Shut up. 
Don * t go. 
Don ' t do it. 

Teacher, he said I could 
P i t . 

He said you can play like 
that and he is liar and 
then he is cutting. 



See 



(-Look at that ^ ) 
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,7.2 HUi.j^ language 

(1) Korean utterances with English nouns 

omrkB i\ ii\ R -?2fM. •oiMr^^; n ^ -raw cm. wkul 

2i3a0| M PICTURE *3Cf. 'TEnCHtlR SnVS SHE LIKKB hV 

P I C r URE . ' 

H I I'Poi'OT nnuR oiH. 'T ry 5:^9 it's h h i ppordi ^nus . • 

nOND^V 'IT WrnS nONOAV THE DAV BKIORE 

VES r ER D A V , • 

TLII SDAVOf WEDNESDA V0f7 'IC J T- T U i r. IJ V OR Wl)>NrpDAV7* 

LJ i iiNCM ?^ H>m 7f?>K -rnv > cnkRv thii: uniji lunch? 

LUNCH IJMrai ?|D^t^...'l| i QO DURING THE tONCU TinF...' 
SIJNOI 0\^t4. 'THE SUN Lt OKS S t R h N G n: . * 

Oj^j M 1 r-'OPHONEOIOf . 'THIG IS A MICROPHONE,' 

0\f2 TEOCUt^RPf OPi P\X\ ^.HV -n TKACHf-.R SAID I SHOULD 

NO r WEAR THIS.* 

0|*i coi'V c:nTtFR p f n N lj i ji u 7 I I k u "> . 'THIS GUV J!; ni.5.0 

A c o r* Y c A T T f R r f ri N Li 1 n u 1 1 I R ! ' 
L| ruRNfif^ i|L| TURN D|.i;''i|. ' r I nv turn Bur r,Hi- snvs 

IT tS HER TURN.' 

ROOM -i r N o«if . 'AT r.- O O M 1 I N - • 

ROOM rulo oiaoi ^hLhV- '£1:1. 'thi:rk is no one from room 

r wo . • K 

/ 

Korean utterances with other English elements ' 

Hf-V . CUT THE LINE ^ (<0f . 'nUMMV, VCU WHO Cin INTO 

1 HI L 3 NE ! ' 

-IT'n NOT MINE^ 2fHV. 'nr SniD, -IT'S NOT MINE.-- 

(3) Neutrai utterances 

BLUE BIRD. 'BIRD, B L U R D . ' 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, 'I...HIPPOPOTl^MUS...* 
COME ON, Pit] ita\jt. -COME ON.^t WhS COING TO 

T u p N I T b r p . . . ' 

MRS. H SAID MRS. H Oj . 'MRS. H SAID, 

THAT MRS. H. SIAO I DIDN'T UHWE TO TAKE .T O r f . ' 
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5.7.3 Korean 

( 1 ) Ch I i d forms 

C0|2|I) 'IN THIS blRe^>JON' 

?j^Lj7 'nRF. YOU GOlH^>* 

SOfPf^LK <SOPffc?LK > • 0^4 . IT'S i "^N I NG . • 

re C-^?^2 > • I r so . . . • 

(2) Morphological forms 

In KH's speech, there os nothing unusa^l in^h© form of var i ous 
grarr-^atical morphemes. ^ the omissions of part'^^s and postpositions 
were aicceptab'e. ^ 

(3) Honorific forms 

The addressee hor.. ifTcs system^s for the Part well developed. 

The following subject hcnorifics forrr^ was also ob^^^ved. 

1 

c o « K n f r: I and c ^ c 6 1 c n R i J s , ' 

In another utterance, KH failed t^ provide Addressee honorifics 

"orm. 'i 

tl-S^A. ^51^ oio'- - SfJ^of? • TErtCt!,n-:R . do^ W vou think cr i '-s 
;i r i< r> N C K 7 ' I 

(i*) Complex sentences \ 

MRS. H. OI^-I'Mi CHAFfLES S f^lJ'^ilS- ' H ^3 • H. PLEOSE 

COME » I K R E AND SCOLD C H ri R L K H . ' 

0\0\iZ* tel M If H^'. Lr"^^ OTHER Kins PLAV 

BUT HE WON'T LET ML PLrtY.' 

SSy. 11^11 55 ^201S. 'rEACHER, f CiANNOT WRITE THIS 

BECAUSE nv HANDS ARE T O O COLD. 

7S\ CSyOI ^IM^f -1? eCf? -:-'1X|. • OUfi >F. ACHEB bAYS WE 

CO:«Lb WRITE THIS BECAUSE WE MAV, 

M fl-f K^^V 'SEl- WMCTMER MI H ^ 3s GOOD. WOULD VOU 
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J ,7 S »jmna ry 

KH, who was in the same clais as SM , was markedly different from 
SM in some important respects. KH , although not as verbal as SM, war. 
aggressive In using English. She would first try English when, the cho* 
was hers and switch to Korean when she was unable to make herself 
understood in English. In general, with the exception of articles, Kfl 
correctly used plural, possessive, and present pa'^ticiple inflections. 
The mixed utterances were mostly Korean sentences with an English noun 
(70?:). Nothing unusual v. ..^erved in her Korean. 

Table lA su res the zoe.<^ch data presented in the preceding 

sect ions . 



8>j 



CKAMCTC^liTlCS 
^l) DATA CdLltCTION 

Dttc , dwat loo ft pY ac* 


COHMtNT* ^ 

3 /2ft fc Uf I'StkX I ^1^0 Mlnuf c\^9%tog9^—~ , 


AQt :: _ 


7j2 


M6ntH«i in US 
^ntht In US tcHool 


n — 

6 - : 


I \) ENCt 1 

Article*** 


3.12, SttRr TIT — 

012 : — 


Articti 'the ' 

^Oft «• ft ft 1 v« - ft 


0/1 

i/i . ' — 


^luril *-ft' or '••ft' 
^rtpoft I I • O 


30 ^ 

vltb» llVr 


Copul* *bt* ■ 

AuH 1 t i •''Y 'b» ' 


i:'U ■ ' — 

u^b - 


^rogrtftft'vt '-i'^o 


3 3- . — 

0/0 


jrd pTftOo vTb '-ft' or '-tft 
r*ftt t#nft» •-•<!' i' Irreg. 


Irrtruiet (2/3^ - — . — 


S»«*I-*^*' - . 

j;^eLi!L«c tor 

o* • ftft i o^ , 1 


cin cbul^J ' 

lonnt, vinni, htvt to ., ^ 

• na, Stcauif 

Nc occurrtncf ^ 


Negat 1 or 

Ccv^ita ft**^ tf^c > ^ 


(h«, dc , c«n ♦ not 

V, ^r\'X 

• •Id ♦ nour cl^u^f 


^ropc^ t • 0^ %p^C ^ turrft 

" ^ i t c y ^ » 1 ^ c '•^^ ' 3 ft 


ir^^wx^ (3^t': i^^.ft^o (^.im 'IM} 

l-Q^, 

nr. . 


"*i5t^»r>' cliu»» 


irr 

m ' 

rr 


ii^^fi? utti'-i'^cift 

^, 

'pMop*^o*^o ' r»5> 

iio•*.ftt•''^S^H^-Lti^ cii 'c-* 


1 :t: j 

v^rietlor. : ■ 

A f«v b^by t^;^ fcr»i 

Hic^ •ffof ob^«rv«d 

Wr(^r^^ cifilOT^ of pfOlf«ttlv« loft* . 

fiti Tift»v» ccrnluiKtiTt affiBea . 

^•••^irloui eoof«l6it« a»d •ubcrdm^t^ cUu^t*^ _ 

»e itrof »b^Tyd . „ . ■ - - _ 

■ .f honcrlMc. 4.v.lap*a. ^. ^cV.tlo= of • 
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5.8 ^JH (p re^k boy frorn Fam i 1 y- $4^21 

The following data were collected in a picture s tdry- te 1 1 i ng 
session in the hoftie 'etting, which lasted about 20 minutes. The 
pictures used as stimuli were a few poster^ frofn the Basic Inventory of 
Natural Language (BINt). 



5,8.1 Engl i sh 
St r c)C t cjr e 



I ndf ^ i n ) t ^ 
Article 



Copu i 3 

A u X i 1 i a r y 
Progret>s i ve 
3rd Person 

E n i p*> i s £ 
Orr i s S t on 

Q jes t i on 

Impera t I ve 



Correct Use 



He make a choo-chob train, 



I t^ Korean . 
Car is br ok en . 
Th i s Kor ean , 
He i 5 Korean . 

He is take it banana , 



No, she t aking banana, 
We wbr k i ng . 



( none ) 



( none ) 



WH£ not ? 
Let me see. 



^r 4-^04^ 



(^A) car is broken. 

Th i s is ( a ) Korean . 

He is (a) Korean. 

He make (a) choo-choo train 



No, she (Is) taking banana. 
We (are) work i ng . 

He is take ("taking) It banana, 



He take( s ) banana . 

He make(s) choo-choo train. 

He make(s) a choo-choo train. 

(She) take (-carries) It banana. 



( none ) 
( none ) 
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5.8.2 jj-i^g-d — language 

(1) Korean utterances with English noons 

?2j>} k b k L A H . 'WE k o k » -rt N li ' 

Pica ^ 'WHV Dd VOU CUT THE PIC7' 

UHMRl I Lh Ojypf^. •5JHI JS GG7NG TO TOUCH TIM 

UliHRFLLPl.' 

DEEROI ^ :3r^7 /WHV IS THE D K f' f< S U R P R I S E D 7 * 

poLjciH^Noj aof>j . 'iHL ro( 3cr: will cohf and 

riRRffiTbB.* 
>\/\ P0I_CCP: gCf. 'THKRK h POLtCtirinN COMES.' 



5.8.3 Korean 

( 1 ) Ch i 1 d forms 

ycH il^ai. cycH aHoi • ) 'he'll phll down.' 

UHBRlLLn nifJPi:,- <°'5J?iI!:) 'to TOI-CM the UMHktLLrt 



(2) Incorrect morphological forms 

•r£fc ;m c^^i^ ?! 5 • c:i I AN 3 NO • 

ir^^ if^ ?i^m^ ^^^^ .7'1>^f.) ^^ont ro go to nuv 



(3) Inappropriate lexical forms 

?rp. Lf DM Mil. Coin-i. OK rfV.i. II nr^l -UNC... 

1 WONT I o r. CP TH 1 s: . • 

o,^ - ^'NHV) 'inKf oil vouR Ginstas 

{M) Unusual negation 

TO c R y . ' 

(5) Honorific forms 

Although JH used correct honor i f i c forms occasionally, he frequer^tly 
did not use them when appropriate. 

(^paf£.5 '1 isonM know.' 

3 7 ijll 7 > • p H n r b R V I; s 7 • 

if isiH . Ctf lacH* .> *i biON'T CRV.' 
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JH however, used sobject Honorlfics form in the following utterance: 
(6) Complex sentences 

y^i] 91 P^O] . • T r N I CR I f D HL ChUSE i B I f J) (ON 

T HI k RL t . > • - ^ 

tl0|20l. 'I FELL DORN PUFN I l< 6 D E THE BIKE.' 

5.8.^ S un-.a ry ^ 

JH seemed to have learned some English In the nursey 's chbo 1 that he had 
been attending for nearly two TOnths. However, his vocabulary was extremely 
limited and he seriously lacked the ability to use the structures productively. 
His heavy Korean accent in English seemed to show h's extremely limited ability . 

* s 

in English. JH also appeared to have much to learn in his Korean, including 
vocabulary, complex syntax, and the honorlfics system. 

Table 15 ijmmarizes the speech data presented in the preceding sections. 



luu 
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Table 15. Summary Table (JH) 



Y r 

CHARACTEBISTICS 


COMMENT* ^ 


(1) DATA COLtECTtON 




Date, auritloh i plicc 


' J \ 

7/13/81, 20 mlnutea , home / 


(2) ^ERS0KA4 






— - > 

4;10 


Honthi in Iffi _ 




Months In US school 


2 nontht in nuntry^hool J_ ^_ 


EJN^ISH 




MLU t Brown's Stage - \ 


— ^- . ' 

1 1.60, Stage I _ - 


• JSrtlcU 


1/5 


Article 'the' > 


•0/0 


Possessive '-'i' 


0/0 


Plural— '-S* or '-es'. 


0/0 


Prepos 1 1 1 on ^ 


0/a ~ 


— Coput* 'be' — 


4/4 - . ' - 


* Aux i 11 ary ' be ' ; ^ 


-xn 


Progress i ve • - 1 hg ' 




3rd person verb -'-s^' or '»es' 


_V2 ^ 

-0/3 — 1 


Past tense '-ed' & Irreg. 


No occurrer * 


Modal auyjjliary - 


. No occurrer. e : 


Sefr.i*mod«1 


No occur-^re^vce — - . . 


Connector 


_ - — - - - t 

No occurrence _^ . . . - \ . 


Omi ss 1 on 


Omission of— ob_ltgatory subject (I) 


Quest i bri — \ - 


Why not? (only queittbo observed) 




No occurrence / 


Nega t » on ' _ " 

_ Impera 1 1 ve 


Let me iee. - — - 




No occurrence 


(U) MIXED tANGUAGC 




Proporttbn of speech- turns 


En.llsh ( t): Korean ( t) , Mlx.d \ D^ta inappropriate for this 


Kor, utter, with Eng. nouns 


1007. 


" wl th other Ehq; words 


0% 


wiin eng. ciaush 


ssx 


Eng.— utter, with ICer; word 


ox — . - 


" with Kof^. clause 


- 0% . — — 


Neutril utterances ^ 


07. 


(5^) KOREAN — 


— — ^ 


Morphophonology ^ 

Won«s tand^d lexical forw 


jH^n g _epe n t h e ■ 1 • 

A few baby talfe forme ituL lexical Iteoa used Inappropriately 


Particle i postposl-tlon 
__ Verb affix 


No •rror observed -. 

No error pb served 


Connactof^ '- 


Utterances are mostly alaple iincineea^ 


Complex itntence 


Utcerancea moatly simple sentences. 

No error observed - ' 


Wo f^i^ order 

1 Hofwrlflci • 


D«^tlo^d_bwt not used frequently J 



♦Slash: Number of correct us€i/nuf«b«r^of obligatory contexts. 
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